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Lert to herself Phebe unfolded the 
blue paper, and in a very short time 
had made herself acquainted with its 
contents. She found that the pro- 


perty, in default of her marrying and 
having children, returned to other 
distant relatives of her cousin after 
her death ; otherwise it remained hers 
for life, and her children’s after her. 
She laid the copy of the will back 


upon Mason’s table, and folding her 
arms, gave herself up to reflection. 
She was by no means deficient in wit, 
and it began to occur to her that 
Mason’s change of conduct dated from 
exactly the period when he must have 
become acquainted with the contents 
of this will. She had just been told 
that a penniless Phebe Thayne was a 
very different person from Phebe 
Thayne with expectations. What 
was going to come of it all, she 
vaguely wondered ; and she could not 
help feeling that, if the first-fruits of 
her future fortune were to be found 
in Mason’s altered demeanour, she 
would much rather the fortune was 
not hers. Her experience of life was 
certainly, as Mason had said, small, 
and she had little idea of the advan- 
tages money can bring. Here she was 
interrupted by the return of her 
cousin, to whom she prepared to say 
good-night. 
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“Tf you are not tired, Phebe,” he 
said with gentle consideration, “ there 
is another matter I should like to 
discuss with you. But if you feel 
disinclined for further talk to-night, 
I will postpone it for a future 
occasion.” 

“ Oh, no, I am not tired,” she said. 
“T can hear anything you have to say 
now.” The truth was that, though 
longing to get away, she dreaded any 
idea of again finding herself in a 
similar position with Mason, and 
therefore bravely resolved to hear all 
he wanted to say at once. 

“Has it occurred to you, Phebe, 
how you are going to manage this 
property ?” 

“Surely there will be time to con- 
sider that when it is mine,” she 
answered. 

“That time may not be so far off 
as you think,” said Mason. “It is 
only very foolish people who put off 
making such arrangements to the last 
moment.” 

She thought he was about to sug- 
gest that she should appoint him as 
her manager, and tried to avoid any 
definite answer. “TI see by the will 
there are trustees for the estate,” she 
said. ‘No doubt they will be able 
to instruct me and keep me from 
doing anything very foolish.” 

“ A young woman needs a protector 
at any time, and especially an attrac- 
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tive young woman,” answered the 
hunchback, who was watching her 
closely during this dialogue, and noted 
her uneasiness. “But a young and 
beautiful woman with property isindeed 
a helpless person, Pheebe.” She did 
not answer. “She must be on her 
guard against a thousand contingencies 
which will probably never occur to 
her,” went on Mason quietly. “She 
labours under a thousand disadvan- 
tages. She may fall a prey to 
unscrupulous and intriguing female 
friends, or to needy and designing 
relatives, or most likely of all, to a 
fortune-hunter, who takes advantage 
of her beauty and innocence to line 
his pockets with her fortune, and 
very likely break her heart into the 
bargain.” 

“You don’t draw a very attractive 
picture,” said the girl. 

“ Unfortunately I draw a very true 
one,” answered her cousin gravely. 
“ Many a girl, under the conditions I 
have described, has thrown herself 
away upon some scoundrel who was 
not fit to black her shoes.” 

“T hope if ever the condition should 
arise, that I shall show more dis- 
crimination,” said Phebe. The words 
were bravely spoken, but it was with 
trembling lips, and an almost irre- 
sistible desire to escape from the room 
and her cousin’s presence. A woman, 
uneasy from some cause she cannot 
understand, is a woman easily fright- 
ened and often easily persuaded. 
Mason was no bad judge of human 
nature, and felt quite satisfied at the 
effect he was producing. 

“Tt would be a very great grief to 
me, Phebe,” he said, “to see you in 
such a position, and it is for the very 
purpose of averting the possibility of 
future misery for you, that I am 
speaking to you now. If you were a 


silly sentimental girl, or even if you 
had had the slightest opportunity of 
bestowing your inclinations, I should 





not be talking to you in this way. 
Believing, however, that you are a 
woman with much common sense, and 
no foolish or romantic ideas, I am 
going to ask you, my dear cousin, if 
you will confide yourself to the care of 
one who has always entertained for 
you a most sincere affection, and who 
has had your interests greatly at heart 
ever since you were a child. I must 
beg you will not fancy that it is on 
account of your possible fortune I 
make this proposal, though I have 
certainly been induced to hasten my 
declaration owing to that circum- 
stance, for I feared your helplessness 
under such changed conditions. I am 
well aware of the terms of our cousin 
Anthony’s will, and I know that in 
case of his death I am left sole legatee 
and executor. This fact will be quite 
sufficient to prove, if you need proof, 
that my proposal is a disinterested 
one, for you see I am amply provided 
for, although the will can, in all 
probability, not take effect for some 
time, as the death has not been 
proved. Pardon this long digression, 
my dear cousin, and believe in the 
sincerity of the man who will, I 
assure you, do his best to prove a 
good and kind husband.” 

Phebe was silent; she sat with 
averted face and hands nervously and 
unconsciously plucking at her dress. 
The dull glare of the shaded candles 
in the dark room threw the head and 
shoulders of the hunchback, as he sat 
behind them, into such strong relief 
that he looked almost like an appari- 
tion from the surrounding gloom. 
His pale, intellectual face, with its 
oblique gleaming eyes and straight 
thin-lipped mouth, was instinct with 
eager expectation, as he leaned hun- 
grily forward waiting for his answer 
from the girl who sat so mutely in the 
great chair opposite. The clock on 
the mantelpiece ticked loudly through 
the silence, and the logs on the hearth 




















fell asunder with a gentle sound and 
a shower of sparks. 

“Silence gives consent, they say,” 
observed Mason rising. “ Am I right, 
my dear Phebe? I am indeed a 
fortunate and happy suitor!” 

He took one step in her direction 
when she suddenly sprang to her feet 
and faced him. Her cousin was no 
coward, but he shrank back from the 
wrath and scorn in her eyes as she 
looked at him. 

“Stay where you are!” she cried, 
in clear decisive tones. “ Don’t dare 
to come near me! I wonder if I can 
ever forget this degradation. You, 
who have always done your best to 
make me remember my dependence 
and inferiority, are ready, now there 
is a chance of my having property of 
my own, to do all in your power to 
steal it from me in the only way 
possible. And worse than that, you 
have not even the decency to ac- 
knowledge your motive. I could have 
forgiven you more easily if you had 
done so, but you try to conceal it, 
and smooth it over with fine words. 
You are a coward, Mason, ready to 
bully an old man and insult a girl. 
I despise you more than I can say ; I 
think you are the most contemptible 
creature I know.” 

Her cousin, who had been genuinely 
surprised and taken aback by her 
unexpected self-assertion, had now 
found time to recover himself a little. 
“Your circle of acquaintance being at 
present very small, you may possibly 
in the future meet some one even more 
contemptible,” he answered in his 
usual cool, satirical tone. ‘“ My hum- 
ble person is a very small focus for 
such a concentration of evil. In the 
meantime, perhaps you will oblige me 
with an answer.” 

“T have answered,” she said, firmly. 

“Pardon me. I have been told to 


keep my distance, and I have been 
accused of attempts to degrade, insult, 
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and rob you; but I have had no 
answer to my proposal, which I 
think you must admit was couched in 
more seemly language than your 
tirade.” 

“Then no,” she cried, “ ten thousand 
times no! Do not venture to ask me 
again. It is wrong and wicked, and 

” 





“And why?” he _ interrupted. 
“Why so wrong, and so very im- 
possible ?” he asked calmly. 

“T have given you my answer,” she 
said, ‘‘and that must be sufficient.” 

“ But, pardon me, my dear Pheebe, 
this fiery style of conversation is very 
little to my taste, and quite unlike 
your usual manner of speaking ; more- 
over it is so very unnecessary. Let 
us discuss the matter more quietiy. 
There is not the least need for heroics, 
though I am quite aware that they 
are the usual refuge of a woman 
whose emotions are roused. I do not 
consider that a plain no is quite 
sufficient for me. JI must have 
reasons, adequate reasons, before the 
subject can be finally dismissed.” 

“T do not love you,” she answered ; 
and her tone, as her cousin was fully 
aware, meant also, “I do not even 
like you.” 

“That difficulty is surely not so 
utterly insurmountable,” said Mason in 
a particularly gentle voice. “Many well 
assorted unions have begun without 
much attempt at love, and yet proved 
extremely successful. Nay, I have 
even heard those in a position to 
judge assert that a little dislike before 
marriage is no omen of future unhap- 
piness, but rather the contrary. Give 
me some other reason, for, without 
presumption, I can justifiably hope to 
overcome this obstacle.” She did not 
answer. ‘‘ You accused me, if I re- 
member rightly, of self-interest in this 
project, which I do not mind admitting 
is a very dear one to me. I have 


given you ample proofs that this is 
Y 2 
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impossible. What now remains for 
me to disprove ?” 

There was a moment’: silence, 
while the thoughts rushed through 
Pheebe’s mind. Mason’s matter-of- 
fact analysis of the situation reminded 
her of a feat of surgical skill in which 
the value of sensation can play no 
part. His position was correct, his 
method masterly, his self-confidence 
so boundless that she almost felt that 
the finely-tempered chain of his 
reasoning was already beginning to 
shackle her liberty. Vanity in man 
is far rarer than in woman; but in 
the former it is usually not a fitful 
and varying quality, but a faculty, 
perennial and obtuse. In spite of 
her first cause for indignation Pheebe 
shrank from the position into which 
he was thrusting her. She had no 
wish to be brutal. Mason, watching 
her closely, fancied himself near 
securing his desire. 

“Come, Pheebe,” he said with the 
gentle patience one might use towards 
an obstinate child, “I have amply dis- 
posed of two of your objections to my 
proposal. Your love I feel assured of 
winning; your property, if you will 
allow a portion of it to go towards 
assisting the embarrassments of this 
estate, can otherwise remain entirely 
at your own disposal if you prefer it. 
I am amply provided for, as I told you 
before. Give me some reason for 
your refusal that I cannot combat.” 

Still there was silence. In Phcebe’s 
mind, confused as it was by stress of 
feeling, there lingered yet a wonder at 
the egregiousness of this man’s 
vanity. He could not grasp the idea 
of his being absolutely repugnant to 
any one. Her appeals to his pity and 
his pride had been equally in vain ; 
their utter futility indeed taught her 
that his ruling passion was still un- 
touched, and pointed out to her clearly 
what that passion was. Angry as she 
felt, her womanly compassion had 
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prevented her hitherto from touching 
upon a truth as cruel as it must be 
effectual. 

“Give me some reason for your 
refusal I cannot combat,” he _ re- 
peated. 

He had risen as he spoke and now 
stood beside her, though not very 
close. As she raised her head in 
proud desperation to answer him, 
seeking words for a reply, her eyes 
fell half unconsciously on a long old- 
fashioned mirror hanging opposite. 
In a flash her woman’s wit had 
availed itself of the sudden chance. 
Words were needless; she pointed to 
the mirror. “Look!” she said 
quietly. 

Following the direction of her hand 
his gaze met her own in the sheet of 
glass, full of hints and shadows and 
half-lit depths. From its confused 
background the reflection of their two 
figures shone clear and distinct. At 
first his eyes were meaningless ; then 
she saw the look of startled horror 
that crept into them as he saw himself 
beside her. He did not move for an 
instant, though their eyes were meeting 
in the mirror and hers shrank from 
the unutterable misery in his own. 
Then his head drooped in a way which 
in him was pathetic. “True,” he 
said. “TI had forgotten that I am as 
God made me.” 

She could not touch his heart, nor 
sting his conscience; but the arrow 
rankled sorely in that which was 
neither, and without another word 
she left him. 

By himself, Mason Sawbridge had 
ample food for reflection, and as his 
hurrying thoughts pressed upon him, 
he suited a restlessness of bodily 
nerves to the same condition of mental 
ones, and rising from his chair, began 
an uneasy progress up and down the 
half-lit room. The flame of the logs 
upon the hearth leaped up, accentuating 
his misshapen and quivering shadow 























upon the opposite wall, and as he 
passed within the halo of the candle- 
light, it brought his expressive coun- 
tenance into a prominence that was 
disagreeably startling. His mouth 
was set in its ordinary straight line, 
save that being more compressed than 
usual, the thin dark beard that fringed 
his lower lip gave a doubly inflexible 
appearance to that feature. To and 
fro, and up and down he went with 
an uneasy angular motion, and as he 
flitted from light to shadow, and from 
shadow to light, he had the seeming 
of some gnome or goblin rather than of 
a human being. 

Things had not turned out quite as 
he had expected. A ready and cheerful 
assent to his proposal he had hardly 
hoped for; but he had by no means 
reckoned on receiving a refusal so 
unqualified as to preclude the chance 
of future discussion. Look at the 
matter in what light he would, he was 
fain to acknowledge it was hopeless ; 
and with reluctant energy he turned 
his back upon a project that had 
proved such a signal failure. Revenge 
is sweet, they say, and as he walked 
up and down Mason resolved that 
Pheebe should not go unpunished for 
having thus thwarted his desires. 
He had been animated by a very 
lively resolve that the future Mrs. 
Sawbridge should dance most obedi- 
ently to any tune her husband chose 
to play, and to find that such con- 
genial intentions were completely 
frustrated annoyed him extremely. 
As Pheebe had told Hugh Strong, no 
one ever offended Mason with im- 
punity ; though his revenge might be 
long delayed, he kept the idea of it 
before him, and took advantage of the 
first convenient combination of cir- 
cumstances to execute it. Any other 
method of action he considered clumsy 
and inartistic, and his cold, calculating 
nature and extraordinary self-control 
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generally produced the most satis- 
factory results. 

He presently threw himself into an 
arm-chair by the hearth, and gloomily 
watched the flickering of the flame 
among the logs. He had seldom been 
so completely worsted as to-night, and 
the sensation of failure depressed him. 
By and by his thoughts wandered to 
other matters. Was Anthony dead, 
he wondered, really and truly buried 
under the landslip which had over- 
whelmed his plantation? Was that 
ugly story of the murder true? For 
his own part Mason disbelieved it. 
Anthony was hasty and hot-tempered, 
but was hardly likely to have been 
tempted into a crime of such peculiar 
brutality. The hunchback himself 
was not perhaps exactly a scrupulous 
person, but the idea of Anthony’s 
supposed transgression filled him with 
repugnance. Household tyranny, men- 
tal persecution, the arrows of satire, 
and the abstract bludgeon of bullying, 
these were permissible; but he shrank 
in horror from the idea of depriving a 
fellow-creature of life. If Anthony 
would only return, some way out of 
the present difficulty might easily be 
found, and Pheebe’s money secured to 
the family. To Mason Anthony’s 
death had never seemed a certainty. 
He had heard all the facts and cir- 
cumstances connected with the case, 
of course ; but, though fain to acknow- 
ledge that there could be little room 
for doubt as to the issue, he could not 
help feeling that the necessity for 
Anthony’s existence was too great to 
admit of that individual’s decease. 

Providence, however, has an awk- 
ward way of interfering with the 
personal convenience of humanity, 
and it was some sense of this truth 
which led him to sigh and shake his 
head with real regret as he lighted 
his candle and moved slowly up the 
creaking stairs to bed. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


Ir was October. Summer’s proces- 
sion of dancing boughs and crowning 
blossoms had passed by and yielded to 
the graver and more stately march of 
autumn, with its pendent fruits and 
ruddy withering foliage. Apple- 
gathering was over, and the empty 
orchards with their leaf-strewn grass 
lay silent under the low mellow sun of 
a Saint Martin’s summer. The corn 
was reaped, and dozens of noisy red- 
billed geese were disporting themselves 
upon the crisp shining stubble. Over 
the rural solitudes where the un- 
hasting pulse of agriculture throbbed 
in its leisurely immemorial fashion, 
there brooded a sense of completion, 
almost of welcome for the long and 
barren weeks of winter. 

There were few wild flowers 
in the hedgerows, although tawny 
nuts and great purple blackberries 
still hung there to tempt the wayfarer. 
In the gardens the lawns were heavy 
with dew that drenched, too, the 
brilliant clusters of rowan berries, 
making their scarlet yet more intense. 
Here and there in a favourable corner 
some late pears still clung to the bare 
bough, and the robins sang blithely 
amid the falling leaves. Overgrown 
sunflowers and straggling dahlias 
made bright spots of colour in the 
universal fading, and the Quaker-like 
grace of the Michaelmas daisy vied 
successfully enough with its gaudier 
rivals, 


now 


A strange and undefinable sadness 
mingles with the bright sunshine of 
this season. last 
effort on the part of the dying year, 
that must so soon and so inevitably 
sink into its vrave. 


It strikes one as a 


When it is young 
one may be prodigal of its radiant 
hours; one does not mind wasting 
some of them indoors ; there are many 
But 
when Saint Martin’s summer begins, 


fine days coming, one says. 
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one realises only too surely that every 
ray of sun and warmth is precious, for 
the time is coming when both will be 
lacking. Wherefore, oh friend, be 
warned, and while the fair yellow 
light lies over lawn and meadow, walk 
forth and enjoy it to the utmost. 
Any day may be the last of that brief 
sweet season, and winter perchance be 
with us to-morrow. 

The atmosphere of Denehurst was 
not at any time an especially cheerful 
one ; it was hardly surprising therefore 
that Pheebe felt the gentle melancholy 
of those October days to the fullest 
extent. And yet she could hardly 
satisfy herself with any reasonable 
clue to her sadness. Mason Sawbridge 
had remained absolutely silent on the 
subject of his proposal ; and though 
his attempts at ingratiating himself 
still in a certain measure continued, 
they were less actively objectionable 
to the girl, for they took the form of 
deference to her wishes and abstention 
from satire at her expense. Her self- 
assertion during that memorable inter- 
view had doubtless something to do 
with this changed state of affairs, for 
on that occasion she had summoned 
up all her courage and struck boldly 
at a dreaded enemy with the reward 
of finding him not so dreadful after 
all. There is nothing so inspiriting 
as a discovery of this sort, and Pheebe 
had taken the fullest advantage of it. 
She could really find no cause for 
increased melancholy in her present 
circumstances, and yet the melancholy 
was undoubtedly there. For one 
thing, Mason’s attitude struck her as 
suspicious, although her woman’s 
charity bade her dismiss the idea as 
absurd and unworthy. Perhaps Hugh 
Strong had not been so far wrong 
when he told James Bryant that the 
hunchback’s politeness reminded him 
of a rattlesnake trying to delude you 
into the impression that he was harm- 
less. Mason, harsh, dogmatic, satiri- 


























cal, was disagreeable, but natural ; 
Mason suave, considerate, and obliging 
seemed less pleasant because unnatural. 
As usual, poor old Dennis Dene, whose 
life was now composed of harmless 
imaginings, dim memories, and im- 
perfect apprehensions, was the happiest 
of the little party, which state of 
things seems rather a satire upon the 
advantages of human reason and 
sanity. 

Late in October the hunchback 
received a note from James Bryant, 
reminding him of his suggestion that 
he and his friend Strong should run 
down for a little shooting, and in- 
timating that they would have much 
pleasure in again paying a visit to 
Coltham if the idea seemed equally 
agreeable to Mr. Sawbridge, &c., &e. 

Mr. Sawbridge himself, although 
mentally sustained by interest in the 
multitudinous small plots and con- 
trivings with which he carried on his 
various business affairs, was also con- 
scious of a vague feeling of dulness and 
desire for change. He remembered, too, 
how enthusiastic a fisherman James 
Bryant was, and that rather cold com- 
plex organ which served him for a 
heart warmed towards his companion 
of the summer. He therefore answered 
the letter cordially enough, bidding 
Mr. Bryant and his friend welcome, and 
regretting that circumstances rendered 
it beyond his power to put them up 
at the house; and thus it came to 
pass that the last days of peaceful 
Saint Martin’s summer found the two 
friends once more established at the 
Red Lion at Coltham. 

The shooting at Denehurst was not 
preserved, but though it afforded very 
fair sport, and although the host did 
all in his power to render things as 
pleasant as possible, it is much to be 
feared that one, at any rate, of the 
guests, did not find it the chief attrac- 
tion, nor, if the truth were known, 
even the object of his visit. It is 
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melancholy to reflect how much effort 
is wasted in this life. Here was 
Mason Sawbridge, exercising even 
more than his ordinary urbanity, 
fatiguing himself greatly, for he was 
not a robust person, by tramping 
through covers and getting wet among 
turnips; and one at least of the 
individuals upon whose behalf all this 
exertion was undertaken could have 
done quite well without it, and was 
indeed conscious that powder and 
shot, game, coverts, dogs, guns, and 
his host, were all utterly and entirely 
unnecessary, were in truth superfluities 
to be endured rather than pleasures 
to be enjoyed. Hugh Strong felt 
himself at the time to be in a state of 
unpleasing ignorance concerning the 
lady on whom he had placed his 
affections. Half an hour’s quiet con- 
versation with her might have set his 
mind at rest, and for this boon he 
would willingly have exchanged a 
good day’s shooting. Of course he was 
young, or such a terrible incapacity 
for weighing advantages could hardly 
have been imputed to him. And, of 
course, also, he was very much in 
earnest ; a consequence of his youth, 
for it is the time of all others for 
earnestness, grave determination, pas- 
sionate hope, and daring impulse. 
Tn later life we become more catholic, 
tasting our pleasures to see which is 
likely to yield the best return, and 
transferring our allegianceaccordingly ; 
but in youth we are more loyal and 
less transitory,—less reasonable, older 
folks say, yet few among them will 
not confess to a regret for their own 
past days of sweet unreason. 

* Phebe,” said Mason Sawbridge, 
suddenly one morning at breakfast 
when the second day’s sport was about 
to begin, “do you think we could con- 
trive to ask Mr. Bryant and his friend 
to dinner within the next day or two?” 

His cousin started. It was several 
years since a guest had sat at that 
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board, and the proposal rather over- 
whelmed her. “ Well,” she answered 
doubtfully, “‘ of course we could give 
them something to eat, but I don’t 
suppose Mrs. Carroll could manage 
anything very elaborate.” 

“You see,” pursued Mason, “ it 
seems rather inhospitable to close 
one’s doors upon them entirely, 
especially as my uncle has been so 
much quieter lately. And besides, I 
like Mr. Bryant ; he is very pleasant, 
don’t you think so?” 

In her heart of hearts Phebe 
applied that adjective to somebody 
else, and it was probably a desire 
to conceal her real feelings that im- 
parted a deceptive warmth to her 
reply. “ Yes,” she answered with 
some interest. “I think he is very 
pleasant indeed ; but then, you know, 
I have only seen him once.” 

* Only once!” cried Mason, who had 
begun to forget what a secluded life 
she had hitherto led, and who, be- 
sides, had no idea of the extent to 
which she had cultivated the acquaint- 
ance of Hugh Strong. 

“Yes, only once. The day my 
uncle took Mr. Bryant and his friend 
over the picture-gallery.” 

“Well, the sooner you see some- 
thing of other people when you can 
get the chance, the better,” returned 
Mason. “Come up to the High 
Wood to-day when Carroll brings the 
luncheon then you can ask Mr. 
Bryant to dinner yourself, and explain 
that it is quite an informal affair. 
You will be hostess, you know.” 


“Very well,” returned the girl, 
secretly delighted ; “but suppose 


Uncle Dennis wishes to come ?” 
“7 don’t suppose it matters if he 
does,” said Mason. “Mr. Bryant 


must have got a very fair inkling of 
how it stands with the old man. 
can come too, if he wishes.” 

The day was bright and still, with 
scarcely a cloud in the clear blue sky. 


He 
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The russet leaves fell to the ground 
in a gentle, leisurely fashion, unhind- 
ered by any breath of wind. There 
was a crispness as of frost in the air, 
a pleasant tinge of freshness which 
imparted a great sense of exhilaration. 
The polished hazel stems and the 
silver bark of the birches shone clear 
and distinct in the hot sunshine that 
bathed field and coppice and hedge- 
row in its liberal radiance. The 
squirrels were enjoying a final gambol 
among the highest branches of the 
trees, and the field-mice rustled timidly 
among the dry leaves that strewed 
the ground. The crack of the guns 
sounded sharp and abrupt in the hush 
of the country-side, from which nearly 
all sounds of toil, save the hum of 
the threshing-machines, had disap- 
peared. 

When she reached the shooting- 
party it must be confessed that Phoebe 
Thayne presented asufticiently pleasing 
spectacle. The quick walk had given 
her delicate complexion a deeper tinge, 
and her eyes were bright with pleasur- 
able excitement. In virtue of the 
sudden diversion which he had sug- 
gested to her, Mason Sawbridge seemed 
just then less repugnant than he had 
been since the night on which he had 
proposed. Her state of satisfaction 
was of course a result of feminine 
inconsequence in mental argument, for 
if she had adhered to her theory of 
suspicion whenever he tried to make 
himself pleasant, the present occasion 
would have presented a favourable 
opportunity for remaining at home, 
and declaring the invitation to dinner 
to be impracticable. As we have 
seen, she did not follow either of these 
courses, being after all only a woman, 
and therefore prone to mould her 
logic upon her pleasure. As she stood 
among them, her fair hair crisp and 
curled against the dark outline of her 
hat, her face bright with pleasure and 
animation, all three men were simul- 









































taneously smitten with varying feelings 
of admiration. Mason wondered to 
himself at her undoubted beauty which 
impressed him more now there were 
others to admire it also. Hugh 
Strong experienced sensations impos- 
sible to describe, and difficult to 
imagine save by those who have been 
in a similar predicament. Even 
James Bryant, confirmed old bachelor 
that he was, became sensible of 
unwonted stirrings in a manly bosom 
which had deemed itself proof against 
such weakness, and inwardly called 
Hugh a lucky dog. 

“Here you are at last, Pheebe,” 
cried Mason. “I have been won- 
dering what on earth could have 
become of you. Mr. Bryant is nearly 
dead of hunger.” 

“Not quite,” said that gentleman, 
smiling ; “ but I confess myself ready 
for luncheon.” 

“How many creatures have you 
killed?” inquired Phebe of the col- 
lective party. “It seems a shame to 
set out to kill things on such a glorious 
day.” 

“Still you know, Miss Thayne, the 
result upon a wet day would be exactly 
the same for the ‘things,’” observed 
Hugh Strong. 

He had not seen her since their last 
interview in the Denehurst plantation 
some months before, and he greatly 
wondered to himself whether he had 
any chance with her. Just now her 
own knowledge of the light in which 
she regarded him made her shy of 
talking to him, and gave this anxious 
lover an unfavourable idea of his 
luck. 

“Yes,” she answered, “I suppose 
the creatures would feel dying just the 
same in bad weather; but it seems 
more appropriate to wet gloomy days. 
Don’t you think so, Mr. Bryant?” 

“Well, since you ask me,” answered 
James Bryant candidly, “I must say 
that I prefer dry weather for shoot- 
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ing. It’s infinitely pleasanter; one 
doesn’t get so damp, you know.” The 
good Bryant was not a man to ap- 
preciate the sentimental side of the 
question. 

“Now you have killed so many 
birds and beasts, Mr. Bryant,” said 
Pheebe, “my cousin and I would be 
very glad if you and Mr. Strong [here 
she favoured Hugh with a rather 
distant little bow] would come and 
dine at Denehurst to-morrow or the 
next day, whichever will be the most 
convenient, and taste your prey.” 

The two invited guests glanced at 
each other and then made a simul- 
taneous sound of assent. ‘“ We shall 
be delighted,” answered James Bryant. 

“We are very quiet people, as you 
know,” said Mason, “so you must 
excuse a simple dinner; but you will 
be most welcome.” 

“To-morrow, then, I think would 
suit us very well,” said Bryant, “ since 
Miss Thayne has given us a choice ; 
and I must go to London the day 
after.” 

Thus the matter was settled, and 
they all proceeded to their luncheon 
with great content. 

“By the way, Miss Thayne,” said 
Bryant, who was sitting near her, 
“there is an odd woodcock in the bag ; 
some misguided bird that has arrived 
too early. Wouldn’t you like the 
painters for your hat?” 

“Yes, very much,” she 
smiling. “But really and 
person who shot the bird 
wear them, oughtn’t he?” 

“T shot it,” answered Bryant, 
getting up to fetch the bird, “and I 
shall have much pleasure in giving 
the painters to you, since you are 
never likely to shoot a snipe yourself, 
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I suppose.” 
“No, indeed!” cried the girl 
warmly. “I think women who go 


out shooting behave very unbecom- 
ingly. I can’t imagine how they can 
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find any pleasure in killing birds, or 
seeing them killed.” 

“ Pheebe,” said Mason, “ Mr. Bryant 
has never seen the view from the 
cairn in the East Wood. Suppose 
you show him the way, while Mr. 
Strong and I go along the stream on 
the chance of getting a duck or two; 
we can work our way round and join 
you. There is a very fine view from 
the cairn, Mr. Bryant,” he added, “ if 
you would like to see it?” 

Now James Bryant had reached 
the age when any one, not an en- 
thusiastic sportsman, has a certain 
regard for his digestion which pre- 
vents him from scrambling about too 
soon after lunch. He would have 
much preferred to sit still and talk to 
Pheebe, or even to have seen her con- 
duct Hugh to this noted cairn, but in 
the circumstances there was nothing 
left for him to do save to give his 
assent. “IT shall be very pleased,” 
he said rising, “if Miss Thayne will 
undertake to guide me. A good view 
is always worth looking at.” 

So Hugh, inwardly anathematising 
his host’s awkward arrangements, to- 
gether with his friend’s luck, was 
obliged to follow Mason in pursuit of 
imaginary duck, which he felt the 
greatest disinclination to search for ; 
and Bryant, who would much rather 
have sat still for half an hour, set 
forth obediently at Phebe’s side. 
Such are the whimsical arrangements 
of Fate! 


CHAPTER XY. 

“TIT po hope, old fellow, that to- 
night you won't go shoving your oar 
in as you did yesterday.” 

This rather unjust accusation was 
spoken by Hugh Strong as he passed 
between his own room and Bryant’s, 
peripatetically brushing his hair, on 
the night they were dining at Dene- 
hurst. 
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“Tt wasn’t any fault of mine,” said 
Bryant. “I couldn’t well refuse to 
fall in with our host’s plans. Besides, 
I assure you, Miss Thayne was safe 
enough with me. No doubt she’s a 
charming young lady, but you know 
I’m not matrimonially inclined.” 

“Tt wasn’t that,” answered Hugh ; 
“only it’s so aggravating to be dragged 
off shooting duck when you want to 
talk to a girl that you've scarcely any 
chance of meeting.” 

“ No doubt it’s aggravating,” replied 
Bryant; “but at the same time I 
repeat I was not responsible. To- 
night I shall probably be requested, 
being the older man, to take Miss 
Thayne in to dinner and entertain 
her duringthecourses I distinctly fore- 
see this, but I beg you will understand 
that it can’t be helped. You must 
make the best of it, and go in and win 
afterwards, if you get the chance.” 

“That’s just where it is,” groaned 
Hugh. “I never shall get the chance.” 
And it was in this despairing mood 
that he set off to Denehurst. 

Fortune, however, aided by his 
friend, favoured him after dinner, 
when the gentlemen having joined 
Pheebe in the drawing-room, Bryant 
suddenly said: “By the way, Mr. 
Sawbridge, I wish you would show 
me those new flies you were speaking 
of just now ; if they are really good I 
should like to copy them.” 

“They are in my study; I'll fetch 
them,” said the hunchback rising. 

“No, no,” said Bryant. “ Let me 
go and see them if you will; it is 
never wise to bring fish-hooks into a 
drawing-room. I once had a lesson 
that way. I was showing some flies 
one night, and unfortunately one got 
caught in a lady’s lace dress and had 
to be cut out. It was priceless lace, 


I was told afterwards, but not by the 
lady; she never spoke to me again. 
I’ve been careful ever since.” 

So the two anglers disappeared 




















for a time from the room, and 
Hugh promptly saw, and seized, his 
opportunity. 

“How did you like your books, 
Miss Thayne?” he inquired. 

“ Oh, I have never thanked you for 
them yet!” she cried. “They were 
the greatest possible treat. I enjoyed 
them very much, except some pieces 
of Browning.” 

“Ah, Browning’s poems always 
remind me of searching in hay for a 
needle. There seems always such a 
lot of waste stuff about them, though 
the needle is always there too. But 
then I am not an enthusiastic wor- 
shipper of him.” 

“T like Zanoni very much though,” 
said Phebe. “In some ways my 
uncle is rather like him, I think.” 

“Tt’s a pretty story,” answered 
Hugh. “ How is he now—your uncle 
IT mean?” 

“Much quieter,” answered Phebe, 
“and very gentle and kind; but 
lately he has had nothing to excite 
him. My cousin has given up play- 
ing with him.” 

“T am very glad of that,” answered 
Hugh earnestly. “It must make you 
feel so much happier.” 

“Yes, I am less anxious in some 
ways,” she said. 

“ And more in others?” he asked 
quickly. ‘ Please remember, Miss 
Thayne, that when I was last here 
you were kind enough to say you 
would look upon me as a friend.” 

“Yes,” she acknowledged, a little 
timidly. 

“Tt is always wisest to tell one’s 
troubles to one’s friends,” pursued the 
young man, waxing bolder, as he 
remembered how few such chances 
were likely to occur. “ Very often 
they are considerably lightened by the 
process ; sometimes they disappear 
altogether.” 

“Tm afraid I can hardly hope that,” 
she said with rather a sad smile. 
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“ Well, at any rate it is worth trying 
such a simple remedy,” said Hugh en- 
couragingly. ‘ What are you anxious 
about now ?” 

“Myself,” she said, feeling herself 
compelled to answer by his stronger 
will, and feeling moreover that such 
compulsion was very sweet. 

** About yourself ?” he said. 
are not ill, are you?” 

“Oh dear no,” she shook her head. 
“T am quite well and strong. But I 
am always afraid now of something 
terrible happening to me. I feel as 
though I was living in a net, and that 
some day it will be drawn close, and 
I shall be caught.” 

“You have lived so much alone 
that your imagination is playing you 
tricks, Miss Thayne. You do not get 
change enough ; you fancy things.” 

“No, I am not fancying anything,” 
she answered. ‘“ Besides, it does not 
do to talk about these fears; they 
grow larger if one does. There is no 
need for you to be troubled with any 
ideas of mine.” 

“Troubled!” he echoed. “I am 
not troubled, except by sharing your 
anxieties when you are kind enough 
to impart them to me. If you only 
knew, Miss Thayne, if you could only 
guess——” then came a second’s pause. 
“Tt’s of no use trying to wait,” he 
went on desperately, “I may never 
get a chance of seeing you like this 
again. I haven’t known you very 
long, Miss Thayne, but I’ve cared for 
you ever since I first saw——” 

That sentence was never finished ; 
it was interrupted by a remark in 
Mason Sawbridge’s voice as he entered 
the room with Bryant at that moment. 
“On the whole I incline to a gray 
body, with just a couple of twists of 
tinsel. Perhaps that is really more 
killing than an altogether dark fly.” 

“Thanks,” returned Bryant, who 
saw at once from Hugh’s face that 
their entrance had been made at a 


“You 
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very inopportune moment. The 
hunchback had stopped with his back 
to them to turn down a lamp, and by 
the time he came up the others had a 
perfectly composed and ordinary ap- 
pearance. 

“You should take a property some- 
where in this neighbourhood, Mr. 
Bryant, and preserve some water. 
There are plenty of likely streams,” 
said Mason. 

“Ah, I’m afraid I shall never be 
able to bring myself to that,” returned 
Bryant. “Tama confirmed wanderer, 
Mr. Sawbridge; I never know when 
or where to settle ; I fancy I shall go 
on wandering to the end. Besides, 
though I like the country occasionally, 
for the sake of the fishing, still, on the 
whole, I prefer London to any other 
place.” 

“ Ah, well, I was brought up here 
and have always lived here, and I 
suppose I shall very likely die here. 
I should be sorry to leave the place, 
wouldn’t you, Phebe?” 

“No,” she answered with a certain 
cold emphasis. “I should be very 
glad to leave Denehurst. I do not 
find it particularly amusing.” 

Since the night he had proposed 
Phebe had assumed quite a new 
manner of independence and _self- 
assertion. Her present difference of 
opinion was one of those inconvenient 
manifestations which Mason had lately 
found far too frequent. 

“Perhaps you agree with Bryant, 
Miss Thayne,” said Hugh. “ You 
would prefer London ?” 

“T think it is very probable,” she 
answered laughing. “I don’t think 
I care for the quiet and repose of the 
country always. It wearies me and 
bores me ; it becomes uninteresting.” 

“Possibly you may change your 
mind in the future, Miss Thayne,’ 
said Bryant, “and be glad of the quiet 
you despise. Sometimes it produces 
the most charming results. Believe 


me,” he added with a little bow, 
actually essaying a compliment, “to 
me a young lady in the country is 
infinitely more attractive than one in 
town.” 

She smiled a little in answer, while 
Mason Sawbridge watched the pair 
with infinite satisfaction which was 
by no means shared by Hugh. 

“T do not think,” said the hunch- 
back to Pheebe when their guests had 
departed, “that I was ever more 
favourably impressed by any one than 
by Mr. Bryant ; he is a most delightful 
acquaintance.” 

“ Very,” acquiesced Phebe, without 
the slightest enthusiasm. 

“You don’t seem to share my 
views,” said Mason, rather nettled by 
her cool tones. 

“Oh, I think Mr. Bryant is very 
nice and all that,” returned the girl ; 
‘but one can’t be very enthusiastic 
about a man who is stout and elderly.” 

“Stout and elderly,” echoed Mason. 
“What can you mean? Why, I don’t 
suppese Mr. Bryant is any older than 
I am myself.” 

“Well, his stoutness makes him 
look older,” persisted the girl. 

“The only drawback to his society 
is that one is compelled to share it 
with that puppy Strong,” pursued her 
cousin. “What Bryant can see in 
him to like, I can’t conceive.” Pheebe 
did not answer, and Mason construed 
her silence with suspicion. ‘ Perhaps 
you can appreciate his society,” he 
said, sneeringly. ‘“ You may observe 
charms in him which are not apparent 
to me.” 

She laughed a little, coldly and 
without amusement ; but if Mason 
had been keener sighted he would 
have noticed a species of triumph in 
her look as she answered: “I am 
not accustomed to discussing the 
rival merits of young gentlemen ; 
but if we were to do so, Mason, we 
might very likely not agree.” And 
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with that she took her bedroom candle 
and vanished up the staircase. There 
could be no doubt about it! She, 
Pheebe Thayne, had that evening been 
on the point of receiving a proposal ; 
the words had been all but spoken, 
only the opening door had interrupted 
them. Did he, that stalwart, frank- 
faced, sun-burned young Englishman 
really care for her? What had he 
seen in her to attract him? Phebe 
had but a small opinion of her own 
charms, though an exaggerated one of 
those of her lover. With him the 
case had been the same, for love 
makes us diffident of ourselves, yet 
supremely confident in the attractions 
of our beloved. Hugh Strong was, 
after all, only an ordinary young man, 
and Phebe had no pretension to the 
extraordinary. Nevertheless, on that 
particular night each had looked upon 
the other as the most desirable of their 
kind, and all on account of the sight- 
less little god. For he blinds our 
eyes to imperfections or deficiencies, 
bidding us see only what is best and 
purest and noblest in each other. He 
bids us hearken to the music of one 
voice, and the sound of one footstep ; 
he bids us kiss one face and claim 
one heart; and presently when we 
wake from the first glamour of satisfied 
possession, some of that blessed blind- 
ness still lingers, making life’s path 
less toilsome, and the world easier 
to the twain who must walk therein 
together. 

So Pheebe said her prayers that 
night with a thankful heart, and laid 
her head on her pillow with a greater 
sense of happiness than she had 
believed herself capable of experi- 
encing. True, he had not yet spoken 
fully, the delicate edge of expectation 
was not yet dulled; but she could 
wait, serene and secure in the con- 
sciousness of that splendid faith which 
love alone can evoke. 


“Let’s have a pipe, old fellow,” 
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said Hugh to his friend when they 
reached the Red Lion, “and a yarn 
before we turn in ;” and Bryant knew 
that this was a preface to the confi- 
dences which followed. “ And I had 
barely begun to speak, I don’t know 
if she even understood what I was 
driving at, when you came in,” con- 
cluded Hugh. “It makes the whole 
matter rather awkward. I don’t 
really know in what light she looks at 
it, or how I am to polish things off.” 
“T can’t help you in the matter,” 
said Bryant, “for I shall have to go 
to town to-morrow morning ; but you 
had better walk up to Denehurst to- 
morrow, ring the bell, and ask for 


Miss Thayne,” answered Bryant. 
“Then you can polish things off easily 
enough.” 


“Yes, but it strikes me that it will 
be rather difficult to secure a private 
interview with her,” objected Hugh. 
“T’ve half a fancy that I am nota 
particularly acceptable suitor in the 
eyes of your crooked friend.” 

“Fortune favours the brave,” re- 
turned Bryant. ‘“ Perhaps the fellow 
will be out, or busy, or something.” 

The next morning’s events proved 
that Bryant was right, though For- 
tune’s favours were not bestowed in 
precisely the manner he had indicated. 
He left to drive to the station just as 
Hugh started for Denehurst, conscious 
of a certain excited trepidation which 
did not tend to make his task the 
easier. He felt diftident somehow, 
more fearful of failure. On the pre- 
vious evening, when he and Phebe 
had been alone together, he had been 
sure of himself, and almost, yes, almost 
sure of her too. Now, in the clear 
light of the morning (not a romantic 
time), and with his judgment cooled 
by a few hours’ separation, the outlook 
seemed so very different. However, 
as has been already said, he was a 
young man of cheerful disposition, and 
therefore, plucking up heart of grace, 
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walked swiftly forward to meet his 
fate. He resolved to go to Denehurst 
through the plantation instead of 
round by the big entrance-gates. A 
certain nook, among the now nearly 
leafless trees, contained a crazy bench, 
hallowed to him by recollections of 
converse highly attractive and confi- 
dential. It is to be presumed that 
this same spot was haunted with 
memories upon which some one else 
also loved to dwell, for as he ap- 
proached it he became at once aware 
that Pheebe herself was sitting there. 
Her back was towards him, and she 
did not move as he came up, though 
he saw her give a little start at the 
first sound of his footstep. He did 
not speak, but his suspense made a 
few seconds of time seem interminable, 
—the few seconds it took him to get 
up to her. As he did so she drooped 
her head, so that he could see nothing 
but the bright little rings of hair that 
curled beyond the brim of her hat, 
and—or was it his fancy —a glimpse 
of a very becoming blush. 

“Miss Thayne,” he began, “ you 
can guess why I am here.” There 
was no answer. “T want to finish 
saying what I began last night. 
Pheebe, you must understand! I’ve 
loved you ever since I first saw your 
miniature among your cousin’s things 
m Réunion. Tell me you can care 
for me too!” Still no answer came. 
“Phebe !”—growing desperate— 
“ Answer me ; say yes /” 

Still she did not speak, but her 
nands lying in her lap were suddenly 
clasped together with nervous energy. 
The movement caught Hugh’s eye, he 
saw the slender ringless fingers, the 
tracery of veins showing a delicate 
blue upon the white skin, and the 
sight of those rather helpless hands 
decided him. He sat down upon the 
bench beside the girl, and taking them 
in his own held them firmly, as he 
brought his own face to the level of 


hers. “Tell me now, dear!” he 
whispered softly, and at that instant 
her downcast eyes were compelled to 
look into the others that were gazing 
at her so earnestly. 

There was no need for more ; no 
word to break the sacred silence that 
sealed each to the other; only for a 
little space, the world, and life, and 
things present and to come, seemed to 
shrink back, and fold their rushing 
wings, and stand with bowed heads 
round the mystic oasis in which those 
two had found their refuge. 


Few owners of estates knew their 
possessions as thoroughly as Mason 
and his cousin Anthony. From boy- 
hood they had roamed over Denehurst 
in every direction. They could almost 
have reckoned up the large trees from 
memory ; they knew exactly where to 
set night-lines in the river, and the 
best spots for traps in the woods. 

Since their accession to manhood, 
when popular report said that their 
personal interest in the place had 
considerably increased, the habits of 
their more juvenile days had clung to 
them, and any spare time they had 
was spent in various walks of in- 
spection. True the strict keeping up 
of pleasure-grounds and the weeding 
of garden-paths had not been con- 
sidered by Mason worth the cost of 
the labour it involved; but he was 
the last man to allow the real value 
of an estate to diminish from neglect. 
So plantations were thinned and 
planted, fences mended, ditches 
cleaned, and a general routine of 
superintendence carried out, which 
involved considerable personal exertion 
to himself, for he was a restless, sus- 
picious sort of individual who never 
thoroughly trusted any underling. 
On this particular morning he was 
prowling about a small patch of wood 
adjoining the plantation through which 
the path led to the house. For a 


























short distance a hedge of yew ran be- 
tween the wood and the plantation ; 
and it was on the other side of this 
hedge, among the leafless shrubs and 
bushes, that the bench was situated 
which had formed such a convenient 
trysting spot for Hugh and Phebe. 
Mason had been inspecting some trees 
marked for felling, and as he was re- 
turning down the narrow grassy 
path which skirted the hedge on the 
side of the wood, he was somewhat 
astonished to hear the sound of voices 
at no great distance. As he drew 
nearer, his approach being perfectly 
noiseless, astonishment changed to an- 
noyance as he recognised the voices ; 
and annoyance was succeeded by a 
much stronger feeling when he arrived 
abreast of the speakers on the other 
side of the hedge, just in time to catch 
the following sentences as they began 
to move away from him. 

“There is one thing I should like 
to tell you before you go,” said Pheebe. 
“Do you know you are not the first 
man who has proposed to me ¢” 

“ Have you been engaged before ?’ 
demanded Hugh rather fiercely. 

“No, hardly,” answered Phebe. 
“Would you like to know who the 
gentleman was?” 

“It’s no concern of mine,” he 
answered rather  sulkily, feeling 
honestly disappointed at the infor- 
mation she had just given. 

“T do believe you are trying to be 
jealous,” she said with a little laugh. 
“There is not the slightest occasion. 
The man was my cousin.” 

“What, Anthony Holson? The 
man who was killed in Réunion ?” 

“No, the other!” 

“ What other ?” 

“Why, Mason, of course.” 

“What! The hunchback ?” 

It is impossible to describe the tone 
of the last word. Incredulity, amaze- 
ment, disgust, and anger were all 
apparent ; and the man best capable 
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of realising its full effect stood not 
more than half a dozen yards from 
the speaker. 

“Yes; he really proposed to me. 
He found out that some time in the 
future there was a possibility of some 
property coming to me, and I’m sure 
that was why he did it.” 

“ And what did you say?” 

“T said no, of course,” answered 
Phebe rather indignantly. “I could 
not have said anything else.” 

“No,” said Hugh. “I don’t think 
you could. To tell you the honest 
truth, Phebe, I don’t like your cousin 
Mason. In fact, I dislike him ; and 
somehow, though he is always very 
polite to me, I don’t think his own 
feelings for me are exactly friendly. 
However, I must see him about this 
affair and F 

“What affair?” interrupted the 
girl. 

“Why, our engagement. I don’t 
want to conceal it. He'd better know 
at once.” 

“Oh, Hugh !” she cried clinging to 
hisarm. “If only he need not know !” 

“But why?” cried her amazed 
lover. ‘ We are engaged and we are 
going to be married; and I don’t see 
that it would be exactly straight- 
forward to conceal the fact. I don’t 
see any object in it.” 

“Somehow,” she said, “I feel as 
though he would do us harm if he 
could. I am sure he will not like my 
engagement.” 

“Tt’s no real concern of his whom 
you marry, I suppose. He can’t pre- 
vent you from marrying me if you 
choose. You will be of age in a few 
months, and then you can do as you 
please ; even now I have sufficient in- 
come to keep a wife if we can marry 
at once.” 

“ When are you going to tell him ?” 
inquired Pheebe. 

“Oh, at once I think,” answered 
Hugh looking at his watch. “I can 
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say all I want to say in ten minutes. 
I have plenty of time before lunch. 
It’s of no use delaying this kind of 
thing ; much better get it over.” 

“Mason is out this morning, I 
know,” answered Phebe; “and I 
heard him tell uncle he might be late 
for lunch. Wait till to-morrow, Hugh, 
only just till to-morrow. Let me feel 
that no one knows of this for at any 
rate one day, except our two selves. 
I have a presentiment that Mason will 
bring us bad luck when he knows 
and 4 

“Tl tell you what, Phebe,” inter- 
rupted Hugh with that little assump- 
tion of authority which is so charming 
in a lover, and so objectionable in a 
husband, “you have lived so long 
alone here brooding over all sorts of 
ideas and imaginings, that you have 
grown quite superstitious ; it’s high 
time you were married and had a 
husband to look after you. If you 
think that your cousin’s knowledge of 
our engagement will bring us harm,— 
why it must bring us harm any way, 
for sooner or later he must know. 
However, as you say he is out now, I 
won't trouble about it just for to-day. 
Look here, suppose you come for a 
walk with me this afternoon, there are 
plenty of nice lanes round here. Where 
shall we meet ?” 

Phebe reflected for a moment. “I 
will come to the big oak in the plan- 
tation where I came the other day 
with the luncheon when you were 
shooting. I will be there about half- 
past two.” 

“Very well,” said Hugh. “Only 
to-morrow afternoon I shall come up 
to Denehurst directly after luncheon 
and see your cousin. After that we 
can go for another walk.” 

“Yes, perhaps,” said Phebe. “ And 
now I must go.” 

“So must I, but [ll walk part of 
your way first,” he answered. And 
then they went off together. 
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In the meantime Mason’s feelings, 
as he listened with varying shades of 
emotion to the preceding conversation, 
may be imagined. He was not, of 
course, an individual of essentially 
scrupulous conduct, or he would hardly 
have played the eavesdropper; but 
having played it, what he heard 
afforded him much food for reflection. 
He was a man almost incapable of 
relieving strong feelings by outward 
expression ; he did not indulge in 
private soliloquy, he seldom raised his 
voice, he never swore. Nature, how- 
ever, must have a safety-valve of some 
kind, and as she could not find it in 
Mason by the ordinary method of 
voice, she availed herself of facial ex- 
pression. When in company with 
any one else the hunchback’s caution 
and reserve retained a considerable 
control over his features ; but when 
alone he abandoned that reserve ; it 
was his one concession to the weak- 
ness of demonstration, and the result 
was emphatically unpleasing. 

His brow darkened ; his small ob- 
lique eyes glistened with a cold wicked 
expression like that of some reptile ; 
his thin wiry beard seemed to bristle, 
and his delicate nostrils quivered as 
the breath came hard through them. 
As he walked on through the wood, 
his head held a little backward, he 
bore a strong resemblance to some 
angry snake about to strike. Nor was 
his anger an unmixed feeling ; there 
was a good deal of jealousy in it. It 
was annoying to find that Phebe had 
made up her mind to marry any one, 
since he designed to prevent her doing 
so, at any rate, till Holson’s death was 
proved. It was also very annoying 


to find that she had made up her 
mind to marry some one altogether re- 
pugnant to himself; but he was not 
long in coming to the conclusion that 
somehow Pheebe had managed to see 


























a good deal more of Hugh Strong than 
he had any idea of. He did not for 
one moment fancy that the last few 
days only had produced this engage- 
ment; and his vanity forced him to 
the conclusion that a decided leaning 
towards this young man had played 
a considerable part in Pheebe’s refusal 
of himself. He could not persuade 
his judgment that, had her mind been 
entirely unbiassed, she would have 
been so persistently blind to all the 
advantages of a union with him. 

One thing he speedily resolved on. 
In some way or other, and at some 
time or other,—Masen was far too 
clever to limit himself in either means 
or time,—he would have his revenge 
He was not going to allow a girl like 
that, who hitherto had been perhaps 
rather afraid of him, to defy him in 
this way; and after half an hour's 
quick walking among the woodland 
paths Mason felt his agitation sufli- 
ciently under control to admit of his 
returning to the house. 

During luncheon he was exceed- 
ingly polite and observant, but even 
his vigilance could detect no sign in 
Pheebe that any change had taken 
place in her hopes for the future. 
She was, as she had always been since 
the night she had so clearly spoken 
her mind, studiously civil, a little 
satirical, and very independent. In 
her heart of hearts she disliked 
and distrusted Mason as much 
as she had ever done; but now 
their positions were such that she 
felt propitiation unnecessary. As 
soon as luncheon was over she disap- 
peared, and it was not long after- 
wards that she found herself near the 
large oak in the plantation which she 
had suggested as a_ trysting-place. 
Hugh was not there, but as she found 
she was ten minutes too soon, she sat 
down in the sunshine upon some dry 
leaves, and listened to the sudden 
bursts of song which the robins were 
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pouring forth among the nearly naked 
trees. Then she began to think upon 
the perfections of her lover, and the 
wide strong current of change that 
had appeared in the placid stream 
of her life ; and these streams opened 
up vistas and possibilities so absorbing 
that she fell into a reverie from which 
she only woke at the touch of Hugh’s 
hand on her shoulder. 

“Were you asleep, dear?” he asked 
smiling, “I’ve been watching you 
from behind the tree for at least five 
minutes, and I don’t believe you have 
moved a hair’s breadth. What have 
you been dreaming about?” 

*“ Guess,” she answered. 

“T was never good at guessing,” 
said Hugh ; “ tiresome, useless work I 
call it. But I will try and guess what 
you were meditating about upon one 
condition.” 

“What is that ?” 

“ You are to sit quite still and think 
about what you were thinking about 
before, so that I can look at you while 
I am guessing. Your thoughtfulness 
is most becoming.” 

“T’'m afraid, Hugh,” she said with 
roguish gravity, “that your ideas 
would wander from the riddle, and 
then I might get tired of sitting still 
and posing for you. I'll spare you 
the trouble of guessing ; I was think- 
ing of you.” 

“What were you thinking about 
me?” hedemanded. ‘“ Not beginning 
to consider my _ shortcomings, I 
hope ! ” 

“T don’t know of any, Hugh,” she 
said with sweet conviction. 

Of all the ennobling influences 
which may touch the heart of a man, 
even of a rake, there is none so potent 
as a woman’s unquestioning faith in 
himself and his superiority. Hugh 
was no rake, but an unusually honest 
individual ; yet at her answer a flood 
of self-reproach for various sins and 
shortcomings, which became imme 
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diately and terribly clear in his 
memory, overwhelmed him, and he 
felt awed and humiliated, almost dis- 
tressed. He took her hand as they 
sat together in the transient sunshine 
at the foot of the gnarled old oak. 
“My darling, you must not say 
that. You are not right, and what 
you think is not true. I have com- 
mitted faults and follies enough, 
Heaven knows ; and if you begin by 
thinking me perfection, our life to- 
gether may bring us much sadness, 
for sooner or later you will be disen- 
chanted. Don’t try to think that I 
have no faults. Men are different 
from women, stronger, perhaps, but 
rougher, and not so sensitive to shades 
of evil. Try and think me only an 
ordinary man, as liable to err as other 
men,—perhaps more so. Only try 
and believe also, Phebe, that I love 
you with my whole heart, and will 
shield and protect you all my life. 
Let that be the curtain to cover my 
sins, past or future, and then I shall 
be content.” 

His voice shook a little as he said 
the last words, for he was a man of 
simple nature who did nothing by 
halves. When he sinned, he did it 
with all his might ; but when he re- 
pented, it was with equal fervour. 
Just now his nature was very deeply 
stirred by his love's artless confession 
of her creed. He drew her closer, 
closer still, till her head rested on 
his breast, and he stroked her shining 
hair with gentle fingers. And then 
there fell silence between them, for 
how long who could tell? No earthly 
division of time can measure such 
moments, though perchance the sun- 
dial in the garden of Paradise may 
take some heed thereof. It was a 
silence full of the meaning of a thou- 
sand words, brooded over by an all- 
pervading sense of entire contentment 
and the passionate absorption of one 
life in another. 


At length Phebe stirred a little 
and sighed ; then she raised her head, 
and looking Hugh straight in the 
eyes, gravely kissed him. “It al- 
most frightens me all this happiness,” 
she said. “It seems too wonderful 
to be true. It is like a fairy-story ; 
and now I can hardly believe that 
I ever felt dull or lonely or neglected.” 

“ Please God you never will feel so 
again,” he answered. 

And then they set off to wander 
among the leaf-strewn paths where 
the brambles had turned red and 
yellow and rusty, and the bracken 
lay in withered tawny plumes. There 
is no need to chronicle their talk. 
Let any imaginative reader fancy to 
himself how Adam and Eve talked as 
they wandered hand in hand for the 
first time among the flowers and foun- 
tains of the garden of Eden. It will 
do duty. For though Love’s speech 
hath a thousand graces, though his 
voice is sweet and melodious, and his 
subject enchanting and absorbing, yet 
the uninitiated are wont to grumble 
at its detail. His graces, they say, 
are repetitions, his voice monotonous, 
and his absorption tedious. Let us, 
therefore, run no such risks by trying 
to reproduce the discourse of this pair 
of lovers. Suffice it to say that Time 
fled with incredible swiftness while 
they were together, and that their 
parting was as full of regret as their 
meeting had been full of joy. 

On that evening Mason, making 
his usual silent observation, became 
for the first time conscious that Phebe 
was in her way a beautiful woman. 
Her great happiness had made her 
charms blossom forth, as a mild day 
of autumn sunshine will suddenly open 
buds that have for weeks been per- 


sistently closed against inclement 
weather. Only a few days before the 
horizon of her life had seemed change- 
less and hopeless ; now, how different 
everything seemed ! 


It was the old 
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fairy-tale over again, they were to be 
married and live happily ever after. 
Her natural faith in her lover assured 
her that everything would come right, 
and the consciousness of happiness 
made her feel at peace with all the 
world. It was not even worth while, 
she felt, to maintain the cold and half 
satirical tone of intercourse which she 
had adopted towards Mason. So she 
relaxed somewhat her position of 
armed neutrality and condescended to 
dally amicably with the enemy’s forces, 
with the immediate result of making 
him still more eager for victory. He 
realised, as she sat talking to him, 
how lovely and desirable she was, 
her large eyes glowing with  in- 
ward pleasure and hope, her usually 
rather pale cheeks flushed with 
the little excitement of her secret. 
Mason’s disappointment grew keener 
as he looked and listened, and his 
anger waxed great against the man 
who was to steal away this treasure. 
He would not have been mortal if her 
grace and beauty had not for the 
moment ensnared him still further ; 
but amid all his sentimental regrets 
there was mingled the very solid one 
for her almost certain fortune in the 
future. The grace and beauty were 
to go out of the family, and not only 
that, but the money also was to depart 
in their train. The idea made him feel 
very bitter ; but no trace of the feeling 
was visible in his manner, and Pheebe 
went to bed in that state of complete 
happiness to which mortals never 
attain more than once or twice in the 
course of an average existence. 

Did it ever occur, we wonder, to 
any philosopher to write an exhaustive 
essay upon the very slight causes which 
contribute to impair human happiness, 
or rather, the innocent guises under 
which these distressing conditions 
present themselves? The dawn of 
despair may lie hidden in the daintiest 
little note that ever was penned, and 
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the regret of a lifetime may be in- 
augurated in the sweetest tones of 
the sweetest woman in all the world. 
The tie between Hugh and Phebe 
being one of eminently true love, its 
course was necessarily fated not to 
run smooth ; and its first interruption, 
though apparently innocent enough, 
was conveyed to Hugh in the yellow 
envelope of a telegram. 

He found time hanging very heavily 
on his hands the next morning. He 
tried to read, and could not; he tried 
to write with no better success; he 
lit his pipe and strolled up that 
memorable lane which had conducted 
him to such happiness; but all his 
efforts were unavailing to make the 
hours pass. In these circumstances 
it was no wonder he hailed the sight 
of the postman approaching with some 
relief ; a letter or two would, he felt, 
break the long-drawn monotony of 
the time. 

“ Beg pardon, sir,” said the man, 
touching his hat, ‘“ but I believe there’s 
a telegram coming for you, sir. I 
met the boy as I came along, and he 
said he had a telegram for one of the 
gentlemen at the Red Lion.” 

“How far off is he?” inquired 
Hugh, thinking he would walk to 
meet him. 

“Oh, not far, sir. He'll be here 
in twenty minutes or so, maybe 
sooner.” 

Now Hugh was expecting a message 
from his tailor to announce the de- 
spatch of a certain suit of clothes 
which he had sent for in a hurry, and 
therefore in the most buoyant of 
moods he set out to meet the messen- 
ger. Ten minutes brought him in 
sight of the boy, and he took the 
yellow envelope and unfolded its rose- 
coloured enclosure with no misgivings. 
The message was a very short one: 
“ Father dying—Come at once.” 

For a few seconds Hugh stood still, 
trying to realise this shock which had 
z2 
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so suddenly and rudely intruded itself 
upon his happiness. Then he hastily 
and absently paid the boy, and 
turning, retraced his steps and tried 
to arrange his scattered thoughts. 

“Come at once!” He looked at 
his watch. There was just an hour 
before the main line train passed 
through the nearest station. If the 
fat old landlord of the Red Lion 
could be induced to hurry himself a 
little, he could just catch that train ; 
and hastening back to the inn told 
the old man what was needed. Then 
he huddled a few things into his port- 
manteau, and carrying it down to the 
yard himself, put it in the cart, to 
which the boy had nearly finished 
harnessing a venerable white horse. 

“How long will it take to get to 
the station,” he asked, “if you go as 
hard as you can?” 

“Maybe an hour, maybe half an 
hour,” said the lad. 

“Well, which?” asked Hugh im- 
patiently. “Can you do it in thirty- 
five minutes ?” 

“T think I might,” said the rustic. 
“Th’ owd oss can go if he’s pressed 
a bit.” 

“Then go, go as hard as you can, 
and if you do just as I tell you, I'll 
give you half-a-crown if I catch the 
train.” And then off they went, 
bump, bump, bump, down the rutty 
yard and on to the high road. When 
they reached the turning down the 
lane, Hugh stopped the cart. 

“ Now,” he said to the boy, “you 
stop here. In ten minutes I shall be 
back again; and then do you pelt on 
to the station as hard as ever you 
can,” and with these words he disap- 
peared up the shrubbery path. There 
was only one chance, and that but a 
slender one, of his being able to see 
Phebe before he left. There had been 
no time to write a even 
had there been any one to whom he 
could entrust it; but if he could see 


message, 
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her, only for two minutes, he could 
say all that was needful. He soon 
gained the small lawn at the side of 
the house, and pushing his way through 
the laurel hedge, reached the front 
door, and impatiently pulled the bell. 
The answer was not long in coming, 
although to Hugh, whose thoughts tra- 
velled like lightning, the time seemed 
very slow. No, Miss Phoebe was out ; 
she had gone to Handsford with Mr. 
Sawbridge; and there was nothing 
left to do but to hurry back again. 
“Tell Mr. Sawbridge,” said Hugh, 
“that Iam leaving very suddenly on 
account of illness in my family.” And 
then, with a heavy sense of disap- 
pointment, he turned away and re- 
traced his steps. He would have 
given anything to see Phebe again, 
to speak only a few words, to kiss her 
once more. Still, he reflected, it 
would be easy to write a letter, and 
as soon as possible she should have one. 

Just as he was striding down the 
plantation he caught the faint and 
confused melodies of Dennis Dene’s 
violin. An idea struck him, and he 
hastened in the direction of the sound. 
It did not take him far out of his 
way, and he soon stood beside the old 
musician, who stared at his sudden 
appearance with vague surprise. 

“Listen, Mr. Dene,” he began; “I 
am going away and I want to give 
you a message.” 

“ Yes,” said the other confusedly. 

“You must tell Phebe when you 
see her that I gave you a message for 
her. Can you understand? You must 
tell her when you are alone with her, 
you know ; will you do it?” 

“Yes,” said the old man again. 

“Tell her just this, then; tell her 
I love her.” 

“Tell her you love her?” repeated 
the old man. 


“Yes, and I must go. Good-bye, 
? 5 . 


Mr. Dene,” and with a hasty shake of 
the hand Hugh hurried off. 




















Left alone, Dennis Dene wrapped 
his cloak round him, and sitting down 
upon the bench close at hand, began 
to wonder to himself what this strange 
message might mean. Why was the 
young man running away like this? 
If he loved Pheebe, why then not stay 
with her? Dennis liked the young 
fellow ; indeed in his confused and 
wandering way he had almost con- 
ceived an affection for him, and felt 
vexed at hisdeparture. ‘“ But perhaps 
he will come back to-morrow,” he con- 
cluded to himself, “and then we shall 
be happy again.” For in his childish 
mind the duration of time became 
difficult to reckon, and his weakened 
brain fell back always upon the com- 
fortable theory of everything being as 
he wished it “ to-morrow.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 

Tue old white horse did its duty 
nobly, and reached the station in time 
for the train, in spite of delay and 
decrepitude. Almost before Hugh 
had recovered from the disappointment 
of not seeing Pheebe, he found himself 
in an empty first-class compartment, 
looking idly out of the window at the 
fields and hedges whirling by without 
really noticing them. When would 
he see them again, he wondered, and 
how would Pheebe look by the time 
those bare stems were shooting into 
life and verdure? Would it be spring 
before he could return to these pleasant 
country haunts where he had won so 
great a treasure? Or would Fate be 
kinder, and speed him once more on 
his wooing before the stubbles had 
been ploughed, or the hawthorn and 
wild roses had lost their wealth of 
gleaming scarlet fruit ? 

Then for a while he fell to thinking 
of Bryant. What a pity the latter 
had been away these two days, and 
knew nothing of his happiness. Not 
that it really signified ; a letter would 
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soon tell him all about it ; and having 
reached this stage in his reflections, 
Hugh determined to write at once to 
Pheebe herself, and tell her the cause 
of his abrupt disappearance. Having 
this in prospect as pleasure, he resolved 
to postpone writing to Mason by way 
of business till Pheebe’s missive should 
be completed, and drawing his bag 
towards him, he pulled out his writing- 
case and began his letter. But at 
the very beginning he paused in doubt. 
How should he begin? What term 
of endearment would please her best ? 
It was a sweet unfamiliar sensation 
that of addressing her as his promised 
wife. He had not, of course, reached 
his present age without sundry en- 
counters with the gentler sex, some of 
which had impressed him sufficiently 
to result in a flirtation of greater or 
less intensity. But hitherto, as Hugh 
was able to assure himself with a 
rapid retrospective glance, he had 
never fallen really in love with any 
woman. Never before had he seen 
the most desirable feminine graces 
united to such advantage in one 
charming individual. How it came 
to pass that no one had anticipated 
him seemed a mystery, till he remem- 
bered how few chances had fallen to 
any other man of appreciating the 
maid in question. Then it occurred 
to him that one man, at any rate, had 
been anxious to marry her; and the 
thought of Mason’s crafty intellectual 
face and crooked person made him 
frown involuntarily. Finally, to chase 
away such disagreeable ideas, he began 
his letter. 

It does not much signify what term 
of endearment he finally selected to 
begin with; it was never seen by the 
eyes for which it was destined, never 
indeed seen by any eyes at all. While 


Hugh was trying to steady the sheet 
of notepaper on his knee, and won- 
dering at the rapidly increasing oscil- 
lation of the carriage, he becam 
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conscious of a sudden grinding shock, 
a sickening jar, which made him 
spring to his feet and try to seize the 
handle of the door. But his hands 
closed tightly upon the empty air, as 
an unseen force sent him staggering 
forward, while the carriage rocked 
like a ship in a heavy sea. He was 
aware of the crash of wood and the 
deafening hiss of escaping steam close 
at hand, and then came darkness. . . . 
After a while he felt a breath of cold 
wind upon his face, a consciousness of 
light which he could not see, of a 
terrible weight upon his brain ; every- 
thing seemed to have happened long 
ago, though every nerve of his body 
was quivering in response to the rever- 
berating sound of rushing iron wheels 
as they thundered eternally past him 
down a pitiless iron track. He called 
out to them in his torture to be still ; 
but no heed was taken, till suddenly 
Pheebe stood near him, smiling a 
gentle reassuring smile, and raising 
her hand enjoined silence upon the 
ceaseless sound. For a time all was 
still, and then the girl’s image slowly 
melted away, still smiling upon him, 
and the cruel sound began again. 
And somehow, do what he would, he 
could not remember her name, could 
not recall one beloved feature of her 
face ; he felt memory reeling, slipping 
away, like some tangible treasure that 
he could not grasp nor overtake. .... 
Then he was sinking, sinking away 
into darkness and nothingness. .. . . 


Being somewhat at a loss for occu- 
pation during the morning of the day 
upon which Hugh was to have his 
interview with Mason Sawbridge, 
Phebe resolved to occupy it by doing 
various duties which she had latterly 
neglected. One of these was the 
purchase of sundry feminine neces- 
saries in the neighbouring town, to 
which she asked Mason to drive her, 
as he had business there; and her 


request had another meaning apart 
from her own convenience. She re- 
solved to be diplomatically agreeable 
and conversational in order to reduce 
her cousin to a pleasant and contented 
frame of mind for her lover's visit. 

The day was bright and clear, the 
horse fresh, and Mason a skilful 
driver ; all these circumstances com- 
bined with the rush of the keen fresh 
air past her, as they drove rapidly 
over the hard road, imbued Pheebe 
with a strong sense of exhilaration. 
She felt that it was good to be alive : 
and to that intoxicating sense of the 
joys of mere existence, which comes 
to us all sometimes, was joined a 
deeper rejoicing in the love with 
which she now felt herself crowned. 
No wonder that Mason, glancing 
occasionally at her, was struck with 
the vivifying change which had come 
over her appearance, and for which, 
since he had played the eavesdropper, 
he was at no loss toaccount. Lovelier 
than ever she was, and yet further 
than ever from him; and Mason 
groaned in spirit, not only at the 
apparent impossibility of winning 
these personal charms for himself, 
but at the thought of those broad 
acres in Yorkshire which were cer- 
tainly also lost to him. He was an 
eminently sensible person, whose mind 
was always balanced with the greatest 
nicety between the practical and the 
sentimental. 

After luncheon Phebe retired to 
her own rooms to wait in some per- 
turbation for the arrival of her lover. 
She tried to read,but it was impossible ; 
to work, but the needle slipped through 
her fingers, as she strained her ears 
for the sound of the opening door ; 
she tried to think, but systematic re- 
flection seemed equally out of the 
question. An appalling time seemed 


already to have passed when the clock 
in the great empty hall chimed three, 
By that 


then half-past, then four. 
































time she could no longer contain her- 
self, and hastily throwing on her hat 
and cloak she hurried down stairs to 
calm herself in the cool air of the 
garden. Crossing the passage she met 
the old man-servant. 

** Has any one called this afternoon 
to see Mr. Mason?” she asked. 

** No, Miss Phebe ; no one has been 
here,” was the answer, and with a 
sinking heart she passed out into the 
fast gathering twilight. 

What could have happened? Was 
Hugh ill? Could he have forgotten ? 
But this last thought she quickly dis- 
missed as absurd. The wind grew 
chiller, and the shrubbery seemed gray 
and deserted. She made her way to 
the crazy‘old bench where, but a short 
while ago, so much happiness had 
come to her, and standing there lived 
over again every second of that bliss- 
ful hour, with its crowding rapture 
and full content. She felt in some 
degree soothed and comforted by this 
little mental indulgence. It would 
all come right. Hugh had some ex- 
cellent reason for not keeping his 
appointment ; and trying to shake off 
her uncomfortable doubts, Phebe re- 
turned to the house. That night, 
however, it must be confessed she slept 
but little, and woke in the morning 
so weak and unrefreshed that she sent 
down word to her cousin she intended 
to keep her room till lunch-time. 

“You look very pale, Phoebe,” ob- 
served Mason, when they did meet, 
with what might have appeared a 
malicious look in his eyes, if Phoebe had 
noticed it. ‘‘ What’s the matter?” 

“T didn’t sleep well,” she answered, 
‘and I have a headache, too. I think 
I must have got it driving in that 
cold wind yesterday.” 

“Well, you must be more careful 
another time,” said her cousin. ‘“ Put 
on a veil or something.” 

After this there was silence till, 
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seeing she would learn nothing with- 
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out asking, Phoebe hazarded a fib. 
“Mr. Strong was here this morning, 
wasn’t he ?” 

“No; what makes you think so?” 
answered Mason. 

“Oh, nothing ; has he returned to 
town then?” 

Before he answered Mason shot a 
swift glance at her. She was sitting 
with downcast eyes and a tinge of 
colour on her face, waiting for the 
reply. He thought that he understood 
everything perfectly, and was glad. It 
pleased him to be able for a while to 
torture her. He felt that he was thus 
revenging himself on the woman who 
had wounded and defied him not so 
long ago, and made a deliberate pause 
before speaking. ‘“ You seem anxious 
for news of those young men,” he said 
with a nasty touch of satire. “Mr. 
Bryant, you remember, told me at 
dinner that he was returning to town 
to-day, and I am sorry to lose his 
society for he was very pleasant. 
Mr. Strong, as you know, I don’t like, 
and I know nothing about him. I 
believe, however, now I come to think 
of it, that the boy from the Red 
Lion, whom I met just now, mentioned 
that he also had been suddenly called 
away to town upon urgent family 
business.” He was watching her face 
closely all the time, and seeing the 
change of relief spreading itself over 
her features, he thought it time to 
deal another little thrust. “ To tell 
you the truth, my dear Pheebe, I don’t 
fancy your friend Mr. Strong is a 
particularly steady young gentleman. 
If my judgment is not at fault he is 
sowing a very fine crop of wild oats ; 
and if you will take my advice as a 
man of the world, you will not make 
too close inquiries after him.” 

The taunt gave the girl fresh courage 
instead of startling or angering her, 
as the speaker had intended. “I 
wonder,” she said quietly, raising her 
eyes to his face with a look of steady 
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contempt, “I wonder, Mason, why you 
should take so much trouble to try 
and put unpleasant ideas into my head 
concerning Mr. Strong. I suppose it 
is because yoy dislike him yourself ; 
but it strikes me that you are acting 
rather meanly.” 

And with this parting shot she 
swept out of the room, with her head 
well up, and her features so composed 
that they betrayed nothing of the 
pain she was feeling. That last inu- 
endo had acted upon her as a kind of 
mental tonic, even while it left behind 
a tiny wound which, in spite of her- 
self, began to rankle. As she walked 
up stairs the hot tears started to her 
eyes. How could he be so cruel as to 
slander her lover to her? Why had 
she not spoken out straightforwardly 
and at once, and avowed the relation 
between Hugh and herself? Why? 
And then came a_ swift piercing 
thought. What, after all, what if 
there were any least shadow of truth 
in her cousin’s insinuations? What 
if she had unwittingly laid herself 
open to his pity? His cruelty was 
bad enough, but his pity,—that would 
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be worst of all to bear! And then 
she set to work to rebuke herself for 
doubting at all. The morning’s post 
would certainly bring her news, and 
then the present would seem like some 
bad dream. She set herself to recall 
a hundred loving words and tender 
hopes that he had spoken, and while 
so thinking grew ashamed of her 
former suspicions, and blamed herself 
for one moment's doubt of her lover's 
truth and loyalty. 

After two days, however, unmarked 
by word or sign from Hugh, Pheebe’s 
pride broke down, and she resolved to 
make an appeal to her lover. She 
wrote and re-wrote a poor sad little 
note, half stiff, half loving, and 
when it was finished, what an in- 
visible halo of devotion and pain sur- 
rounded it! How that little sheet 
of paper had been kissed and cried 
over, dreamed over, prayed over! 
With what dawning hopes and fears 
did she not herself drop it into the 
letter-box opposite the Red Lion, and 
as she turned away, how her heart 
envied the letter that his hands were 
to touch and his eyes to see! 


(To be continued.) 


























THE perennial attractiveness of fic- 
tion is due in no small degree to the 
gratification we all derive from being 
able to view the private actions of 
others, while ourselves unobserved. In 
the ordinary way of existence we see 
men and women onlyin part. We know 
they are not quite what they seem, 
and certainly not what they wish us 
to think them. Offer to the normal 
man the chance of seeing another in 
his most intimate privacy, and he will 
seize it with alacrity, experiencing 
more genuine delight in the revelation 
than if he were unearthing an unsus- 
pected treasure in his garden. Some- 
thing of this pleasure we find in read- 
ing fiction; the amount of it is a 
measure of the writer’s skill in his 
craft. For, so far as an author in 
describing what his personages do can 
convey simultaneously a clear idea of 
why they do it, to that extent they 
become real and engage our interest. 
Wherever the description of actions 
is not informed by their essential mo- 
tive the characters may in a way be 
interesting, but they are not real ; or 
if by supplementary disquisition it is 
sought to prove them real, they are 
not interesting. This imbuing of the 
deed with the motive is the true secret 
of story-telling ; it flatters the careful 
reader with a sense of his powers of 
apprehension, and pleasurably — sur- 
prises the cursory reader by the ab- 
sence of anything to skip. 

And if this be the highest achieve- 
ment of a writer of stories, what shall 
be said of a man who has attained to it 
in regard to himself, who has set down 
in a book the actions of his own life, 
without morbid reflection or analytic 
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The 
thing would appear impossible if it 
were not here before us in the diary 
of Samuel Pepys, now that the docu- 
ment is printed for the first time in 


apology, clear, simple, essential ? 


its entirety. That it is here there 
can be no manner of doubt, and it is 
perfectly certain that the thing is 
unique and convincing. The world 
is not poor in the matter of auto- 
biographical writings. Montaigne, Cel- 
lini, Rousseau, and in a sense Goethe, 
are all notable men who have 
taken us into their privacy and dis- 
coursed to us of their deeds. But, 
however distinct their methods, they 
have this in common ; to us who read, 
and upon whom their eye was set 
while they wrote, they are construct- 
ing rather than revealing themselves. 
The essential truth of what they 
choose to tell us is adulterated by the 
consideration that they are producing 
a set of impressions; they select and 
adjust ; their actions and motives are 
placed in fanciful, or at least artistic, 
relations with other motives and ac- 
tions. Further, they consciously carry 
along with them a set of moral pro- 
blems ; in greater or less degree the 
immensities cloud their narratives ; 
and they are all the time performing, 
as by anticipation, the work of final 
judgment. If Samuel Pepys had not 
kept a diary, or, having kept it, if he 
had burned it before he died, as seems 
to have been his intention, it might 
have been contended that no man 
could write of himself save in this 
compound way. The complete diary 


comes with proof to the contrary. 
The historical matter remains valuable 
as before ; the official records and per- 
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sonages are as curious as ever, but by 
virtue of the additional matter the 
centre of interest is changed, and 
for the first time Pepys himself stands 
forth as the principal topic, clear, un- 
mistakable, true. As we read there is 
forced upon us the conviction of a 
man painted as never man was painted 
before, by a method the very simpli- 
city of which conceals its almost mira- 
culous success. 

Pepys’s official position was that of 
Clerk of the Acts on the Navy Board ; 
when he commenced this diary he 
made himself clerk of quite another 
set of acts,—his own. The qualities 
of precision, orderliness, and _perspi- 
cacity which made him a successful 
administrator also made him a more 
than successful diarist ; but what is 
chiefly remarkable is that the method 
which served him so well for his office 
is made by him to suffice for his own 
deeds. So far as the accuracy of the 
record is concerned he, speaking of 
himself, might have been an official 
abstraction, an impersonal item of 
humanity represented as /. For 
the first and only time in a printed 
book the genuine / may be looked 
upon as merely a cognomen, carrying 
with it no apologetic or judicial func- 
tion. It simply equals Samuel Pepys, 
whom you may have heard of as of 
anybody else. He speaks of himself, 
what he does, and sometimes what he 
thinks, as if he were a disinterested 
observer, without distortion or com- 
plication ; there you have him, the 
whole of him, nothing omitted—the 
entire gamut of a living man from his 
stomach to what he imagined to be 
his conscience. By this diary Pepys 
has recommended himself variously as 
vivacious, artless, a delightful gossip, 
and so forth; but these terms are 
altogether misapplied, for they assume 
the relations of an author and his 
readers between Pepys and _ those 
who now peruse his diary. They 


take for granted the self-conscious- 
ness of a writer with his eye on 
a public, the selection of phrases, 
the adjustment of incidents. But 
there is in fact nothing such. It is 
abundantly evident that Pepys wrote 
this daily record for himself only. He 
had a purpose, though what it was 
must remain doubtful; and he was 
impelled by a motive, which is to be 
found in the nature of the man him- 
self, if we could but correlate it there- 
with, and realise it clearly. Todo so 
fully would be to accomplish the most 
difficult thing in heaven or earth ; but 
Pepys has supplied us more amply and 
more intelligently with the means of 
doing so than any other man who has 
written of himself. The diary is the 
work of one who evidently conceived 
that just as he was accustomed to 
record in succinct memoranda the 
day’s transactions at the Navy Board, 
so he could set down in a brief essen- 
tial abstract the act and spirit of his 
particular life. Here in short you 
have a précis of existence as it was to 
one human being, a précis of such sur- 
passing clearness and simplicity that 
it seems strange its wonderful success 
should not earlier have brought about 
the publication of the entire diary. 
But now if there be any readers, as 
there must be many, to whom the un- 
feigned disclosure of one authentic 
human being is of more interest than 
the dubious operations of masses of 
men called history, here indeed they 
have spread for them a regal feast. 
Doubtless such readers will have to 
bring with them both sympathy and 
imagination. Read currently a page 
of the diary seems the barest recital 
of facts ; but it is far more; it is a 
revelation of self that makes the 
sympathetic reader shrink as from 
his own ghost. The shorthand in 
which he wrote his journal is as nothing 
to the rapid condensed stenography of 
his self-exposition. Let any one who 


























thinks the method easy attempt to do 
the like by himself. He will take 
four pages to Pepys’s one, and cumber 
the narrative with such explanations 
and apologies, allowing that he has 
the courage to deal with himself as 
Pepys did, which is allowing much, 
that the result will be mere mental 
fog. It is nothing to the point to say 
that Pepys was not a complex man. 
He was a man like the rest of us; he 
did the things we do, thought many 
of the things we think, and in dealing 
with what to him was real he con- 
veys with inevitable force the measure 
of truth which that represents. Many 
lives are not so complex as they are 
confused ; there was no confusion in 
Mr. Pepys’s vision, and none in his 
ideas. 

He owed his official position to Sir 
Edward Montagu, afterwards Earl of 
Sandwich. In time he proved emi- 
nently fitted for it ; but observe how 
he sets forth his own qualifications : 
“This place I got by chance, and my 
Lord did give it me by chance, neither 
he nor I thiniing it to be of the 
worth that he and I find it to be. 
Never since I was a man in the world 
was I ever so great a stranger to 
public affairs as I now am, having 
not read a new book or anything like 
it, or enquiring after any news, or 
what the Parliament do, or in any 
wise how things go.” If any one had 
written this of Mr. Pepys it would be 
held to be a severe indictment ; that 
he should write it of himself, volun- 
tarily, for nothing, is a thing as re- 
markable as it is rare. Humanity 
does not care to sum itself up in this 
way. This is the kind of considera- 
tion it puts out of sight and willingly 
forgets. Samuel Pepys sets it down 
with quite unfeeling precision. He 
has no weakness on his own account ; 
it is a fact, that is all. Had he pro- 
ceeded by way of cheap moralising, 
we might have had something like 
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this: “What a strange thing is 
chance, how inscrutable is fate. Here 
am I placed in an office deemed of 
little worth, which turns out to be 
of value. I read not, enquire not, 
yet do I possess this office. How 
strange a thing is life. The earnest 
man labouring hard obtains but little ; 
I ignorant and almost idle am set in 
the way of much profit.” Written 
after this fashion the diary would 
appeal to a far greater number of 
readers who like the bread of life 
and literature well buttered with re- 
flections and processes of thought. 
Samuel Pepys provides only bread, 
but what bread ! 

On this matter of profit from his 
ottice, observe how clearly he puts the 
matter. August 16th, 1660, is the 
date of the following: “ This morning 
my Lord (all things being ready) 
carried me by coach to Mr. Crew’s, 
in the way talking how good he did 
hope my place would be to me, and 
in general speaking that it was not 
the salary of any place that did make 
a man rich, but the opportunity of 
getting money while he is in the place.” 
Could anything be more admirably 
put? Could clearness of mind in 
regard to one’s own iniquity go fur- 
ther? For although Pepys puts the 
axiom in “my Lord’s” mouth, “ my 
Lord” merely hinted it; it was Pepys 
who gave it the admirable expression 
just quoted; his unmistakable _hall- 
mark is on it. And why should he 
write it down with such placid lucidity 
of condemnation? It is so easy not 
to write, even to think, such things 
about oneself ; yet the diary is full of 
them. If it be argued that the custom 
of the times gave countenance to this 
form of peculation and took the colour 
of venality from it, there are abundant 
evidences to be found that Pepys 
himself did not think so. Take the 


following, for instance ; it will serve to 
illustrate other things besides : 


“ This 
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day was left at my house a very neat 
silver watch by one Briggs a scrivener 
and solicitor, at which I was very 
angry at my wife for receiving, or at 
least for opening the box wherein 
it was, and so far witnessing our 
receipt of it as to give the messenger 
five shillings for bringing it, but it 
can’t be helped and I will endeavour 
to do the man a kindness, he being a 
friend of my uncle Wright's.” There 
is a notable absence here of any hypo- 
critical compounding with conscience. 
On the contrary, there is a beautiful 
fastidiousness of mere fact. The watch 
is “ very neat” ; notwithstanding his 
wife’s technical fault in witnessing 
the receipt of it, he will keep it ; not 
by any means will he send it back 
with protestations of wounded virtue, 
rather will he do the man a service 
(out of the public money), for, what- 
ever Heaven may think of the trans- 
action, the man was a friend of his 
uncle Wright’s. It were much to be 
desired that the world had a quantity 
of personal memoirs written on this 
plan. They would most effectually 
clear our minds of cant. But, un- 
fortunately, there has only been one 
Pepys, and it is a most fascinating 
puzzle how a man of his nature came 
by this splendid gift of plain, untlinch- 
ing, perhaps unconscious, self-reve- 
lation. Here is an even better in- 
stance under date April 5rd, 1663: 
“Thence going out of White Hall, 
I met Captain Grove, who did give 
me a letter directed to myself from 
himself. I discerned money to be in 
it, and took it, knowing it to be, 
as I found it, the proceed of the place 
I have got him, the taking up of vessels 
for Tangier. But I did not open 
it till I came home to my office, and 
there I broke it open, not looking into 
it till all the money was out, that 
I might say I saw no money in the 
paper, if ever I should be questioned 
about it. There was a piece of gold 


and £4 in silver. So home to dinner 
with my father and wife ... .” 
When an ordinary man _ sets about 
a transaction of this sort he creates 
a cloud of dust for his conscience : 
he half shuts his mind’s eye so 
that he may not observe, save in a 
dim unreal way, what he is doing; 
and when he has done it he tries to 
forget it, or feigns forgetfulness. Not 
so Mr. Pepys. He carefully sets it 
all down; sets it down so explicitly 
in a few incisive sentences, that you 
positively see him tumbling out the 
money, perpetrating the ruse on truth 
“that I might say I saw no money in 
the paper,” and making, as if for the 
recording angel, an admirable précis 
of his own misdeeds. The amazing 
nature of the achievement is made 
very evident when one considers that 
the principal condition precedent of 
remorse is a clear idea of wrong- 
doing ; we repent when we see (usually 
by the aid of another’s vision) the 
exact nature and conditions of our 
actions. Mr. Pepys does not repent ; 
he merely records. Had he felt re- 
pentance he would have recorded that 
also. He does repent of various 
things in the course of his diary, 
but a few pages further oa you will 
find he does them again. Most men 
in these circumstances would turn 
back and cancel the entry of repent- 
ance, or more probably would omit 
the instances of infraction. That 
seems the only self-respecting way of 
keeping a diary of personal morals. 
Whatever Mr. Pepys’s opinion of him- 
self in this respect may have been 
does not clearly appear ; but one thing 
is past doubt, the materials he pre- 
served for forming one are ample and 
true. There is nothing to show, how- 
ever, that he had any such purpose ; 
that is left for us who do not keep 
diaries. He simply records, passing 
quite placidly from peculation to 
“dinner with my father and wife.” 





























It seems a strange freak of the un- 
seen to endow this unimaginative, 
unreflective man with the faculty of 
observing his proper self as a detached 
object, and of setting down his deeds 
and thoughts as if he, the writer, were 
not the doer. The more we read the 
more it looks like a practical joke on 
humanity, as if some coterie of spirits 
had conspired and said: Let us pro- 
vide this man with the power of seeing 
himself precisely as he is, and the 
desire to write down what he sees. 
He will take it seriously, and it will 
be sport to observe the precision with 
which he will set forth what he be- 
lieves he comprehends. Some such 
supposition seems necessary to account 
for the marvellous fidelity of the 
record and the absence of all sense 
of moral contrast or humour. Towards 
Christmas-time of 1664 there comes 
bunched together a number of entries 
of such ludicrous incongruity that it 
does not appear possible a man could 
calmly write them, or allow them to 
remain. “Going to bed betimes last 
night we waked betimes and from 
our people’s being forced to take the 
key to go out to light a candle, I was 
very angry and begun to find fault 
with my wife for not commanding her 
servants as she ought. Thereupon 
she giving me some cross answer I 
did strike her over her left eye such a 
blow as the poor wretch did ery out 
and was in great pain, but yet her 
spirit was such as to endeavour to 
bite and scratch me. But I coying 
with her made her cease crying, and 
sent for butter and parsley, and 
friends presently with one another, 
and I up, vexed at my heart to think 
what I had done, for she was forced 
to lay a poultice to her eye all day, 
and is black, and the people of the 
house observed it.” What should 
impel a man to write out in full an 
incident like this is a mystery on any 
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ordinary estimate of humanity; but 
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when, having dealt so by his own 
wife, he proceeds to relate how later 
in the day he keeps a disgraceful 
tryst with the wife of one Bagwell, 
an underling in the Deptford yard, 
and how he fares therein, the reader 
is impelled to fall back on the assump- 
tion of the unseen powers. For there 
is, and can be, no reason why a man 
should wish to remember such things ; 
if some jocular spirits did not impel 
him for their amusement to do so, it 
is clear he would choose to forget. 
But Samuel records faithfully. Next 
day (his wife’s eye being bad, though 
she in good temper with him, poor 
thing !) he has further deeds of iniquity 
to record with Bagwell’s wife. Look- 
ing out for the comet which was then 
surprising England, he reaches Christ- 
mas Day. “ Up (my wife’s eye being 
ill still of the blow I did in a passion 
give her on Monday last) to church 
alone, where Mr. Mills, a good ser- 
mon.” After dinner, ‘To the French 
Church, but coming too late I re- 
turned, and to Mr. Rawlinson’s church 
where I heard a good sermon of one 
that I remember was at Paul’s with 
me, his name Maggett; and very 
great store of fine women there is in 
this church, more than I know any- 
where else about us.” There is really 
no conscious humour in the juxta- 
position of sermons and fine women ; 
it is merely the extraordinary man’s 
way of recording what he saw, what 
appealed to him. He holds on his 
even path, impelled by the mysterious 
necessity of writing himself down, 
until he comes to the last day of the 
year, when piety and precision dictate 


to him the following towards the 
solemn hour of midnight: ‘“ Well 


satisfied with my work, and above all, 
to find myself, by the great blessing of 
God, worth £1349, by which, as I 
have spent very largely, so I have 
laid up above £500 this year above 
what I was worth this day twelve- 
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month. The Lord make me for ever 
thankful to his holy name for it!” 
Remember the methods by which 
Samuel Pepys accumulated this sum, 
how his wife’s eye is still black from 
his cowardly blow, what other wrongs 
he has done to her, the fine women 
in church, and then ask by what 
strange freak he can add expressions 
of piety to such a jumble of living, 
and put the whole thing down in a 
diary in language of most admirable 
vividness, without the slightest sign 
of consciousness that he is doing any- 
thing unusual. The much-praised art 
of Fielding in painting a man, a 
whole man, is as nothing to this, for 
here we have Samuel Pepys painting 
himself in a way that makes Tom 
Jones pale by One 
glimpse of self, such as those one 
finds so plentifully strewn over the 
diary, drives many a man _ to 
abject remorse. Mr. Pepys the chro- 
nicler sits calm in the midst of it 
all, apparently quite heedless of the 
picture of Pepys the man. Nowhere 
else in literature will you find a man 
who to the same extent possessed the 
faculty to see what he lacked the 
faculty to appreciate, and from that 
point of view he remains a puzzle. 
Shakespeare himself has left nothing 
which in truth and 
vividness with the revelation of the 
jealousy to Pepys by the 
dancing-master’s attendances on his 
wife. It is a comedy of the highest 
order, every touch perfect and con- 
vincing. Pepys himself surpasses it 
in the tragi-comedy of his relations 
with Deb, maid. Here 
is no invention, no laboured ingenuity, 
but a succession of scenes of absolute 
truth, set forth in 
markable force, wherein there is not 
a super:!uous phrase. 

Pepys does not speak with great 
appreciation of such of Shakespeare's 
saw performed ; but 
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it is almost certain that could Shake- 
speare have seen this diary he 
would have paid it the true tribute 
of dramatising portions of it, taking 
from it, as he never scrupled to do 
where his source was worthy, ex- 
pressions which he could not hope to 
improve. Of such it is a rich mine. 
The simple directness which the trans- 
lators of the English Bible wielded to 
so glorious purpose hangs about it. 
“ After we had filled our bellies with 
cream we took our leaves and away,” 
he says of a country feast. <A 
friend invites him to dinner, which 
he enjoys, “only the venison pasty 
was palpable beef, which was not 
handsome.” He can sketch a country 
idyll in a few words: “To-day I re- 
ceived a letter from my uncle to beg 
an old fiddle of me for my cousin 
Perkin, the miller, whose mill the 
wind hath lately broke down, and 
now he hath nothing to live by but 
fiddling, and he must needs have it 
against Whitsuntide to play to the 
country girls.” We seem to have lost 
this delightful knack of language now- 
a-days ; it is as rhythmic as a song, 
and as sufficient. What follows is 
pure Pepys: “ But it vexed me to see 
how my uncle writes to me, as if he 
were not able to send him one. But 
I intend to-morrow to send him one.” 
“Put in at my Lord’s lodgings 
where we staid late, eating of part of 
his turkey-pie and reading of Quarles’ 
Empiems.” There you have Mr. Pepys 
in short, the proportion being seven 
parts pie to one part Emblems. He 
imbibed enough of Emblems and 
divinity to enable him to moralise a 
little, as when he says: “So I 
that religion, be it what it will, is but 
a humour, and so the esteem of it 
passeth as other things do”; where 
the beauty of the language seems to 
convey a deeper sense than was in 
his mind. This is a rare mood with 
him, however, and never in the least 


see 
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diverts him from his mysterious task 
of laying bare himself. Of a certain 
Captain Holmes he says he is “a 
cunning fellow, and one (by his own 
confession to me) that can put on two 
several faces, and look his enemies in 
the face with as much love as his 
friends. But, good God! what an 
age is this! that a man cannot live 
without playing the knave and dis- 
simulation.” The age was not peculiar 
in respect of this fancied necessity to 
dissimulate ; so many mere tricks in 
personal morality are put down to the 
compulsion of the age. When Mr. 
Pepys dons his heaven-sent diarist’s 
robe and takes himself in hand, he 
shows with his customary clearness 
exactly how the matter stands, age or 
no age: “I told him (Mr. Starling) 
how I would have him speak to my 
uncle Robert, when he comes thither 
concerning my buying of land, that I 
could pay ready money £600 and the 
rest by £150 per annum, to make up 
as much as will buy £50 per annum, 
which I do, although I not worth 
above £500 ready money, that he may 
think me to be a greater saver than I 
am.” And again: “It is a great plea- 
sure to me to talk with persons of 
quality and to be in command [at his 
office], and I give it out among them 
that the estate left me is £200 a year 
in land, besides moneys, because I 
would put an esteem upon myself.” 
He succeeded to admiration in creating 
an esteem for himself: he even ac- 
quired a reputation as a highly re- 
spectable, pious, and God-fearing man ; 
but he also kept a diary in a way 
absolutely inimical to this repute, and 
yet never once will you detect any 
evidence of his tongue being in his 
cheek. 

Was he morally blind? Mentally 
blind he was not; rather in this 
respect he had one of the most splen- 
did gifts of vision man 
lowered with. The mere 
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aspect of a thing or act appealed to 
him in his fullest extent; but of 
moral vision, contrast, perspective, in 
a word, humour, he appears to have 
had nought. Possessing all the follies 
of a Falstaff, he sees them as facts 
merely. They have no colour either 
of heaven or earth in them. There 
they are, preserved in spirits of wine, 
with labels on the bottles. A word 
suffices him often for his effects, as 
when after a hot dispute with relatives 
over money matters, he adds: “and 
with great seeming love parted.” Or 
a phrase thus: “And I would fain 
have stolen a pretty dog that followed 
me, but I could not; which troubled 
me.” When he does steal he says so 
plainly : ‘So I to the Park, and there 
walk an hour or two; and in the 
King’s garden, and saw the Queen 
and ladies walk; and I did _ steal 
some apples off the trees.” He might 
have said “ take,” or amplified it into, 
“thought no harm in plucking” ; but 
no: he did steal them, therefore 
“steal” is the word. How absolute 
the knave is! He is capable of a 
little complex reflection now and 
again, as witness his way of painting 
a Mr. Povy, whom he found it neces- 
sary, or politic, to oppose. “ For of 
all the men in the world, I never 
knew any man in his degree so great 
a coxcomb in such employments. I 
see I have lost him for ever, but I 
value it not ; for he is a coxcomb, and, 
I doubt, not over honest, by some 
things which I see; and yet, for all 
his folly, he hath the good luck, now 
and then, to speak his follies in as 
good words, and with as good a show, 
as if it were reason, and to the pur- 
pose, which is really one of the 
wonders of my life.” This is most 
admirably expressed, but in writing it 
Mr. Pepys does not seem to have 
thought he was describing himself. 
What a subject for an Imagi- 
nary Conversation, Shakespeare and 
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Samuel Pepys! To Shakespeare the 
world was “full of strange noises ; ” 
men and women were on a journey 
from eternity to eternity, and their 
loves and hates, ambitions and failures 
were imbued with the enchantment of 
destiny, so that, while all they do or 
say seems proper to them as indi- 
viduals, it is but the manifestation of 
a power or process of which they are 
the unwitting mediums. To Pepys 
they are comprehensible men and 
women, with no other matter of 
destiny about them than birth and 
death. These mysteries he makes no 
pretence to solve, or dilate upon ; they 
are mere memoranda for him, like the 
pickled herrings he dines off at 
Greenwich. The world for Pepys is 
most effectually real: he has an un- 
hesitating persuasion of himself and 
why he exists; and in this diary he 
reverses the Eastern magic that made 
a Genius spread cloud-like out of an 
urn, by industriously stuffing a Genius 
into one. In his observation of the 
crude matter that makes up living, the 
succedaneum of spirit, he reveals an 


unmatchable exactitude. Page after 
page is blindly filled with the stuff 
of comedy, lying there as mere facts, 
dockets of the conveyance of existence 
from the Eternal lessor to Samuel 
Pepys, tenant for life. 

He lived to the age of seventy, and 
an after-death examination revealed a 
nest of seven stones in one of his 
kidneys, any one of which might have 
proved mortal to an ordinary man. 
But they were Pepysian stones, and 
had arranged themselves so conveni- 
ently as not seriously to derange his 
bodily functions. The State owed 
him £28,000 which it never paid, in 
which counterpoise of dishonesty the 
operation of moral justice may be 
visible. Pepys’s observation on the 
point is necessarily wanting: he had 
gone where diaries were no longer 
requisite ; and yet, but for irreverence, 
one might imagine him calmly re- 
suming his notes in Eternity: ‘“ This 
day did blow the last trump. Gabriel 
a fine figure. The trumpet somewhat 
out of tune.” 
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AN OLD PAGE OF DANISH HISTORY. 


(HOW THE GUILD AVENGED THE DEATH OF THE GUILD-BROTHER. ) 


Kine Svenp of Denmark, sister’s 
son to the Great Canute, died in the 
year 1076, and five of his sons, Harold, 
Canute, Olaf, Eric, and Niels wore 
the Danish crown after him, each in 
his turn. But for Niels, the youngest 
of them, the beginning of rule was the 
beginning of sorrow, for in his time 
the house of Svend Estridsen was 
divided against itself, to its own un- 
doing and to the undoing of Denmark. 

Three of Svend’s sons had died 
childless ; the fourth, King Eric, who 
died at Paphos on his way to the 
Holy Sepulchre, left three sons 
behind him. Of these, Harold, the 
eldest, had already governed for a 
while in his father’s absence, and had 
proved himself unfit to reign, and 
Eric and Canute were still young ; 
therefore the Thing! rejected all three 
and, in the year 1104, set Niels in his 
brother’s place. So far as Harold and 
Eric were concerned the Thing did well, 
for Harold was vicious and cruel and 
Eric’s ambition always more than his 
talent. But the boy Canute was bred 
at the court of Duke Lothair of Saxony 
who was afterwards Emperor, and he 
grew up valiant and wise and stately, 
the flower of his race; and if, while 
in the foreign court, he learned many 
things that a prince should know, 
he never unlearned his love for his 
own country. He was still young 
when he sold a part of his inheritance 
and bought from his uncle the life- 
long governorship of Slesvig, a task so 
difficult and so dangerous that no 

1 The National Assembly. 
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other man could be found to under- 
take it. The condition of the province 
at this time was indeed grievous. 
The sea swarmed with pirates, of whom 
Canute’s brother Harold, perched like 
a bird of prey on his Haroldsburg, 
bore the most evil name: the Pagan 
Vends, who dwelt along the southern 
coast of the Baltic, continually ravaged 
the peninsula from Eyder to Schlei, 
and Canute’s cousin Henry was their 
king; while robbers of every rank 
infested the inland ways, and the 
peasant grew weary of tilling the 
fields he might never reap. Canute 
set resolutely to work, and made 
himself by degrees master in his 
own house. He built two strongholds 
on the Schlei, and one not far from 
Kiel, and carried the war with the 
Vends across the frontier into their 
own land. But in the end he per- 
suaded Henry the Vend to make 
peace with King Niels, so ending the 
devastating forays of the Slavs. To 
robbers and thieves he showed no 
mercy; when he took prisoner a 
pirate who boasted of royal descent, 
he acknowledged the kinship by hang- 
ing him alone at the masthead. In 
the city of Slesvig he strengthened 
the Guild of Canute the Saint, the 
foremost Guild in the country, that it 
might be strong enough to do justice 
and to uphold the townsmen’s cause ; 
and in the days when the Prince was 
their Elder the word of a Guildsman 
weighed as much as the word of three 
others at every tribunal in the land. 
Thus the whole province became pros- 
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perous and quiet under the just rule 
of the Lavard,! as the men of Slesvig 
called him, the Duke of South Jutland, 

as the Saxons used to say. 
King Niels, left to himself, would 
have been well pleased with his ne- 
phew’s achievements, but there were 
others who watched with mistrust and 
aversion the ever-growing love that the 
people bore to their Duke. King 
Niels and Queen Margaret had one 
son, Magnus, much younger than 
Canute, and as he grew up it seemed 
to him that Canute held the place in 
the heart of the Danes that might 
otherwise have been his own. And 
behind Magnus stood his cousin Henry 
Haltfoot, for ever whispering jealous 
words into his ear. Henry’s wife, 
who was niece to the Queen, did not 
love him, and one night she fled from 
his house in a page’s dress. To his 
last hour Henry believed, though 
without reason, that the Lavard had 
counselled her flight, and this was 
why he hated Canute and _ stirred 
Magnus continually to hate him too. 
On the day that Magnus was married 
to the Polish Princess Rikissa, the La- 
vard came to the wedding clad in crim- 
son, more splendid than any of his kins- 
folk, and Henry called to him wickedly 
across the table, “ Crimson does not 
ward off steel.” “ Nor sheepskin either,” 
answered his cousin lightly. On the 
death of Henry the Vend, Canute 
obtained from the Emperor the Obo- 
trite kingdom, which was an imperial 
fief ; and when a little later the King 
held an Assembly at Slesvig, Canute 
for once forgot to be wise, for he came 
to the meeting with the crown of the 
Obotrites on his head, and went no 
more than half-way to offer his 
uncle the kiss of greeting, as though 
he were the equal of the King. This 
angered the Queen, who had been till 
now his friend, so that she cried 
passionately to her son that crown and 

1 Anglo-Saxon ; Hlaford, Lord. 


life alike were lost to him if his cousin 
lived ; and Magnus complained to his 
father that since Canute was now the 
Emperor’s man, and had for wife the 
Russian Ingeborg, he had both Ger- 
mans and Slavs behind him and could 
take the kingdom when he would. 
They went home nevertheless with 
Canute to his house in Slesvig, where 
the Lavard entertained them royally. 
And before parting Canute made 
Magnus a gift of a costly outlandish 
dress which Henry the Vend had 
given him, and Magnus put it on and 
all agreed that he was the handsomest 
man in Denmark; so that he went 
away seemingly well content. 

Before long, however, urged by 
Magnus and Henry, King Niels called 
another Assembly at Ripen and 
accused Canute before it of treason- 
able designs. This time the Lavard 
was first at the meeting-place, and on 
the King’s arrival he laid aside his 
mantle in his fine Saxon fashion, as 
one of the chroniclers says, and held 
the King’s stirrup as he dismounted. 

““Svend Estridsen’s sons,” said the 
King, “all paid respect to age and the 
younger was never in haste to supplant 
the elder ; but Canute, it seems, cannot 
wait for his King’s death before 
snatching at the King’s title and 
place.” 

To this accusation Canute listened 
with his eyes on the ground, leaning, 
as was his habit, on hissword. When 
Niels had ended the charge, his nephew 
protested his innocence and declared 
that he had been maliciously slandered. 
He called to mind the services he had 
rendered his country. “At sea,” he 
said, “‘ we have now no foe but wind 
and wave ; the King may sleep sound 
in Slesvig without a watchman on the 
frontier wall. It is meet that the 
King should reap the fruit of his 
vassal’s service, but surely the harvest 
of wounds and toil should not be mis- 
trust and hate.” As to the title: 
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Among my own people,” said Canute, 
“T am known only as Lavard. Among 
the Slavs certainly I bear the name of 
king, but that your Magnus does too 
in West-Gothland. So you have two 
kings for servants, and our good for- 
tune you may count your own.” 

This soft answer turned away the 
King’s wrath, for Niels loved peace 
and was never slow to forgive; but 
suspicion burned all the more in the 
heart of Magnus, and Henry Haltfoot 
constantly fanned the flame. In this 
same year, 1130, Queen Margaret died, 
and sending for Canute on her death- 
bed, she prayed him to guard the 
peace of Denmark and the unity of 
his house, and to show himself as 
great at home as he had done abroad. 
Canute answered earnestly that he 
had himself no dearer wish ; so the 
Queen’s misgivings were calmed, and 
she died resting upon his word. But 
had she known what was in her son’s 
mind, she would not have fallen so 
quietly asleep, for by this time Magnus 
had already resolved to rid himself 
once for all of the Lavard. 

To this end he invited Henry and 
Ubbo his brother-in-law and Ubbo’s 
son Hagen to meet with him, and 
lying on the chamber-floor that they 
might swear, if need be, with a good 
conscience, according to the common 
formula, that neither standing nor 
sitting had they plotted against the 
Duke, they made their plan and took 
an oath of secrecy. 

King Niels had invited all his kins- 
folk to keep Christmas with him at 
his palace of Roeskilde in Zealand, 
and to this gathering the Lavard was 
specially bidden, because Magnus was 
going on pilgrimage to the Holy Land, 
and had chosen Canute to be the 
guardian of his wife and child during 
his absence. For seme days there was 
feasting in Roeskilde castle, and out- 
wardly all was joy and goodwill ; but 
the hearts of Magnus and his friends 
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were steadfastly set against Canute, 
and they only awaited their chance. 
Once Magnus would have killed him 
as they sat at supper together; and 
again one night when the townspeople 
were brawling in the street ; and again 
he would have fired the house where 
the Duke lay ; but each time he was 
baulked in his purpose. At last, as 
Canute was on the eve of departure, 
Magnus sent a Saxon minstrel to him 
with a request to meet his cousin 
alone in a neighbouring wood for 
private talk, as there was much to be 
said between them before Magnus set 
out for the East. The Lavard con- 
sented willingly, and rode to the 
trysting-place with only two knights 
and two grooms and the messenger as 
guide, almost forgetting, so careless 
was he, to buckle on his sword at 
starting. The Saxon, who was in the 
plot, now regretted his errand, and 
sought how he might warn the Duke 
without betraying his master. So, as 
they rode together at sunrise into the 
forest, he sang the song that the 
Lavard had learned of old in the 
Saxon Court, of Kriemhilde and her 
brothers and the treachery that 
wrought their death ; but Canute took 
no heed of his singing. Then Siward 
unclasped his doublet that the Lavard 
might see the gleam of the steel be- 
neath it ; but Canute took no heed of 
the glitter. So they came to the 
place where Magnus was sitting on 
the stump of a tree, and he embraced 
Canute warmly, and beneath his dress 
the Lavard felt the cold mail. ‘“ Why, 
cousin,” said he, “do you come clad in 
armour to meet me?” And Magnus 
answered that he had been injured by 
the farmers of a neighbouring village 
and was about to make a raid upon 
them, for all it was the holy Christ- 
mas-tide. Then he sat down again 
and the Duke threw himself on the 
grass beside him; and as he lay a 
drowsiness fell upon him, and _half- 
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sleeping and half-waking he saw a 
man who ran out of the bushes and 
tore the sleeve from his mantle and 
ran in again. “Cousin,” said he to 
Magnus, “I think we have seen a 
sign.” 

Magnus answered that he neither 
knew nor cared anything about it. 
“ But do you deem,” he added, “ that 
there is evil behind it?” 

“Surely,” answered the Lavard, “TI 
deem there is evil behind.” 

Then out of the trees on all sides 
armed men came stealing, and Canute 
asked, “ Whose men are these, cousin, 
and what do they here ?” 

“They are friends of mine,” replied 
Magnus, “and we are here to-day to 
speak of him who shall sit hereafter 
in my father’s seat.” 

“May the King live long,” said 
Canute ; “but of what shall be here- 
after this is no time to talk.” 

“ Nay,” said Magnus, “ but already 
you are drawing the hearts of all the 
nation to yourself.” 

He spoke as in anger, but the Duke 
answered gently that he had no cause 
to be displeased. “For He who 
knows all things knows that in all my 
life I have never been other than 
friend to you and yours ; and He who 
is the judge of all men shall be 
judge between you and me.” 

At that Magnus rose, and Canute 
rising also would have drawn his 
sword, but it was only half out of its 
sheath when Magnus struck him a 
mortal blow, and the friends of Mag- 
nus pressing in stabbed the dead man 
through and through. 

Magnus went home triumphant, but 
the people, horror-struck at the news 
of the crime, broke off their Christmas 
rejoicings to mourn for the murdered 
prince. They would have buried him 
with great pomp in Roeskilde cathedral 
but the King was afraid to allow it, 
and his grave was made quietly before 
the high altar in Saint Mary’s church 


at Ringsted in January, 1131. But it 


was not possible to still the emotion 
of a whole people, deepened as it was 
by the sight of the torn and blood- 
stained cloak openly displayed by 
Canute’s brothers. The assassin was 
formally accused by Eric before the 
Ringsted Tribunal, and to Ringsted 
King Niels went, but without Magnus. 
At first the King hardly dared to face 
the assembly, and when he did he was 
forced to pass a sentence of perpetual 
banishment on his son, solemnly swear- 
ing to see Magnus no more until the 
nation itself chose to recall him. 
Magnus departed forthwith to his 
estates in Gothland, but before long 
his friends tempted his father to break 
his oath. It were better, they said, 
for the King to renounce the crown 
than, wearing it, to be at the bidding 
of his own subjects. 

So Magnus came home, and then, 
for many a long year, was an end of 
Denmark’s peace. For Zealand and 
Skaania rose up and called Eric to 
rule over them in the place of Niels 
the forsworn; and Eric gathered an 
army, and the Emperor joined him 
because Canute had been his man. 
At first it seemed as if Niels and his 
son were to fare very bedly; but 
Magnus paid four thousand silver 
marks to the Emperor and did homage 
to him in his father’s name for the 
kingdom, whereupon Lothair went home 
leaving Eric to make war alone. And 
then Harold the pirate took sides with 
his brother’s murderer, and brought a 
fleet to the King’s aid. For over 
three years the war lasted, first one 
party gaining the advantage and then 
the other, till Erie was driven at last 
to take refuge wherever it might be 
found. Then Magnus resolved to end 
the struggle with one crushing blow, 
and all the King’s vassals, small and 
great, were summoned to follow his 
banner at Whitsuntide to Skaania, 
where Eric was making his last stand. 
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For the last time the King’s call was 
obeyed, and he took ship and sailed 
to Fodvig, an inlet on the coast of 
Skaania south of Malmé, with a follow- 
ing of, some say, twenty thousand men. 
The blood of his Gothic forefathers 
was hot in Magnus’s veins. “ With an 
army like this,” he cried, ‘we could 
conquer Rome”; but his men had 
misgivings because it was Whit Mon- 
day and although their bishops were 
with them, they feared mischief might 
come of fighting on the feast-day. 
Magnus landed his troops in good 
order, hoping to take the enemy by 
surprise, but Eric had been warned. 
The Danes had only begun their 
march when they saw before them 
a whirling cloud of dust and heard 
the thunder of Eric’s German horse- 
men. The Jutlanders were as brave 
as men need be, but they had never 
fought save on foot, and the unwonted 
form of attack filled them with terror. 
With one accord they turned and fled 
panic-stricken back to their ships, the 
fierce Zealanders in hot pursuit, and 
were cut down by scores unresisting 
as they ran. The Prince and some of 
his companions made a gallant stand, 
but they were too few to save any- 
thing but their own honour. Within 
an hour or two of the landing it was 
all over. Magnus lay among the slain 
and by him Henry Haltfoot, his bitter 
tongue silenced at last for ever; and 
among the brave men who had died 
at their prince’s feet were four bishops 
and sixty priests who had kept the 
Whitsun Feast on that bloody field. 
There were shepherds watching their 
flocks that day in Iceland who beheld 
a great cloud of kites and crows 
darken the slopes of Hecla and vanish 
with lamentable cries down the crater; 
and they knew afterwards that they 
had seen the souls of the vanquished 
thus visibly thrust into the throat of 
hell. 
The 


King, 


bewildered by the 
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calamity that had fallen upon him, 
was hurried by Harold on board a 
vessel which set sail for Jutland; and 
they landed on the coast where the 
King had no choice but to appoint 
Harold his heir and successor. No 
turn of Fortune’s wheel could make 
much difference to King Niels, old as 
he was and childless, now that Magnus 
was dead; he asked only a corner 
where he might die in peace while the 
brothers Harold and Erie fought out 
their quarrel. But where to look for 
even this small boon he did not know ; 
and while his adherents debated the 
matter in sad perplexity, there came 
a rumour of welcome from Slesvig 
itself, the strong southern city that 
might even now hold the fate of Svend 
Estridsen’s house in her hand. If 
Slesvig stood by the King, the royal 
cause was not yet lost ; and the Church 
was powerful in Slesvig, and to the 
Church at least Niels had been a good 
friend. The fugitives were not satis- 
fied, but what was to be done? They 
were in a desperate strait and no 
better counsel offered. With doubt- 
ing hearts the forlorn little band 
turned southward. 

But in Slesvig, when the Guild of 
Saint Canute learned the King’s re- 
solve, there was deep and bitter joy ; 
for some such day as this the Guilds- 
men had long been waiting. All 
Denmark had wished well to Canute 
the wise ruler, the brave leader, the 
frank and faithful comrade; but no- 
where had he been loved so well as in 
Slesvig where eight days after the 
murder his son! was born. Through- 
out the whole country the deed had 
aroused a storm of indignation ; but 
nowhere was deeper wrath than among 
the men of the Guild, for the Lavard 
himself was a Guildsman, and it is 
written in their statutes that the wrong 
done to one is done to all. Wonder- 


1 Afterwards the Danish hero, Valdemar 
the Victorious. 
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ing, the peasants saw the grass grow 
green in winter as in summer on the 
spot where the Lavard fell ; and 
month by month the desire for venge- 
ance still sprang living and fresh in 
the heart of the Guild-brothers. More- 
over they reckoned the King, who had 
shielded the criminal, a partaker in his 
guilt and rejoiced greatly at his coming. 

This the King knew ; but perhaps 
he held that Magnus, dead in the 
Skaanian meadow, had expiated his 
own sin; or perhaps he judged the 
priests’ power more than it was; or 
perhaps that blindness which falls 
sometimes upon doomed men had come 
upon him. However that might be, he 
rode to the gates of the city, and 
found them flung open to admit him, 
and a sound of music in the air. His 
followers slackened their pace ; a warn- 
ing murmur ran through them ; they 
looked uneasily about them, and were 
reluctant to enter. 

“ Hearken,” said the King, “ I hear 
music; the townsmen are making 
holiday in welcome of us.” 

But his friends hung back, and 
Harold, who had still something to 
lose, turned his horse’s head and rode 
away alone. 


_ “Come,” said King Niels, “ are you 
afraid of weavers and cobblers ?” And 
with that he passed in, his companions 
following, and the gates clanged 
heavily behind them. Then towards 
them came winding a procession of 
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white-robed priests; but breaking 
across the melodious chant of the 
choir, another voice rose on the June 
air, the deep insistent note of the bell 
of the Guild-hall warning the Brothers 
that the judgment hour was come. 
From one side advanced the surpliced 
clergy to bid their sovereign welcome ; 
from the other came rank upon rank 
of armed men. There was no mis- 
reading their purpose, and the King’s 
friends called on him to fly. The 
gates were shut behind them, and 
that way there was no retreat: the 
Church’s right of sanctuary was no 
certain defence ; but the castle was 
strong, and thither up the steep and 
narrow streets they fled in haste, with 
the avengers of blood at their heels. 
They reached the stronghold, but the 
Guildsmen swarmed in after them, 
forcing their way past every barrier, 
hunting their prey from room to room, 
till all the King’s friends had fallen 
one by one. Then the old man 
turned and faced his pursuers, asking 
no mercy but demanding as a right 
that he should not die unshriven. 
They sent in haste for a priest, and 
stood silently by while the King made 
his confession; and then, in his 
father’s house, the last of Svend 
Estridsen’s sons paid his forfeit to 
the Guild.! 

1 Where the older chroniclers differ, as they 


do, about some of the details of this story, we 
have in the main followed Suhm. 


























THE sun is near its setting, and lies 
above the long blue line of Cape 
Frehel, sending level rays of light 
across the undulations of shore and 
pasturage, of thick woodland and 
dotted field, and spreading a saffron 
glory over the wide calm water. The 
air is very still, with that round, ripe 
stillness of autumn before the damp 
of November has brought decay ; the 
earth, the trees, even the sky, are 
softly golden with a clear glowing 
brightness that is yet the hither edge 
of twilight. And through the still- 
ness every sound is carried, so that 
one perceives, as if with a magic 
hearing, the life that lies about one ; 
but the sound that is sweetest and 
loudest is the sound of singing. 

“ Yonder, where the three horses 
harnessed in line pull the clumsy 
plough through the red buckwheat 
stubble, the driver as he walks beside 
them sings an old ditty that his 
fathers before him have sung on just 
such evenings as this, as they too 
followed the plough. His voice rises 
into the air sonorously, monotonously, 
in a quaint cadence that drops into a 
minor, and ends without any end at 
all : 


I ha’ slept from home, 
I ha’ slept from home 


His fathers have sung it before him, 
that, or another, as he sings now; 
their voices also have gone out into 
the stillness of the evening, when the 
sun lay above Cape Frehel, and the 
sea and the sky were painted with 
gold ; it has all been the same for so 
long, that one forgets that there can 
ever have been a beginning. And 


THE SONGS OF YESTERDAY. 


from the other side where the children 
are driving home the cows from the 
seaward pastures, there comes the 
clear high sweetness of young voices 
singing a canticle to the Virgin: Ave, 
ave, Maria! The two songs blend 
and clash and blend again in a strange 
harmony of discord. They belong to 
each other, these two, different as 
they are; they have come down the 
centuries together in amity and good 
fellowship. These, and such as these, 
are the Songs of Yesterday. 

Elsewhere there is singing also ; 
indeed the love of song is perhaps the 
most marked characteristic of every- 
day life in a small French town. 
Everywhere and at all times the 
people sing; the masons working in 
the new houses, the cobblers bending 


over half-made shoes, the carters 
plodding beside their horses, the 


women at the ironing-boards or beating 
the wet linen at the edge of washing- 
pools, the children on their way to 
and from school_—men and women, 
young and old, at all hours of the day 
they sing with enthusiasm. It is their 
principal pleasure. They go to church 
to sing, they sing at marriages, at 
baptisms, on their way to the con- 
scription, on their return home ; there 
is no one so popular among them as a 
good singer, and nothing they love so 
much as a good song. And it must 
be acknowledged that they sing well, 
with an inherited taste and ease, the 
men in a rich sonorous baritone, and 
the women in a strange sweet treble, 
unnaturally high and small, but bird- 
like in its flexibility and plaintiveness, 
Every one sings ; only, unfortunately, 
in the towns the music is too often 
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imported and smacks hideously of 
Paris or London, and the popular tune 
of the year before last. The streets 
are vocal with Saint Nazaire, or the 
Czarine, or, worse, with Daisy Bell. 
Every one sings here, as in the coun- 
try; but in the towns they sing the 
Songs of To-Day. 

It is in the further corners and 
byeways where there is nothing to 
tempt tourists, where life changes so 
slowly that it scarcely seems to change 
at all, that a music lingers which is 
neither vulgar nor commonplace, a 
music which has a history behind it 
and which to-morrow will be dead. 
For it is dying fast even among the 
peasants who are so tenacious of old 
use and habit that one asks oneself 
continually how France has ever come 
to be Republican. Soon the old songs 
will be forgotten, and the change 
which has been so long on the way 
will at last have arrived. Then at 
the tobacco-threading and at the cider- 
making, when the red buckwheat is 
tied, and on the long Christmas nights, 
even the peasants will sing the 
Czarine or Daisy Bell or their like, 
and yesterday will be so utterly for- 
gotten that it will seem as if it had 
never existed. 

And yet the old songs are worthy 
of a little notice before they are quite 
gone from among us; if they are not 
beautiful, they have at least the charm 
of all things ancient and _ primitive, 
and they have stories to tell from 
which one may build uphistory. For 
if singing is a popular amusement 
now, it was infinitely more than that 
in those earlier days when life was 
simpler and pleasures more homely. 
Whenever the people came together 
they fell to singing, whether they met 
for merry-making or mourning, in 
labour or in idleness ; and when one 
asks what these occasions were that 
called them together, one finds that 
they were very many, for the cireum- 
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stances of their time and condition 
constrained them greatly to a common 
life. It is a mere truism to say that 
from oppression grows independence ; 
but one is apt not to realise that the 
excessive strength of the feudal nobles, 
while crushing the poor into servitude, 
bred and fostered the very  self- 
sufliciency and unity that was some 
day to become a power. Cut off from 
their lords by birth, and from the 
fighting-men by fear, and from the 
townsmen by poverty and ignorance, 
the peasant in those days was all in all 
to the peasant. He was compelled to 
a life which he shared with his neigh- 
bour in all its aspects; he was con- 
strained into doing whatever he must 
do, for himself, and by himself. His 
peculiar isolation in a class apart from 
all others nourished an individuality 
so distinct that it is still existent. 
He and his fellows gave each other a 
mutual help in labour, and in need ; 
they made their own amusements and 
arranged their own festivals ; they not 
only inter-married, but they raised up 
a curious hereditary relation of god- 
parent and god-child, which was as 
close a link as kinship, and bound 
whole districts together; above all 
they spread news about among them- 
selves, for they often dwelt on lonely 
farms where strangers seldom passed, 
and they came into touch with the 
outer world only at the nearest yearly 
fair or pardon. Inone direction only 
were they largely influenced from 
without, and that was through the 
Church. Wherefore one finds, as one 
would expect, that their songs can be 
divided into two great classes, that 
yet continually meet and mingle ; the 
religious, which had its birth in the 
Church or in its teaching, and the 
secular, which was the natural out- 
come of a common gaiety and a com- 
mon life. 
A very 
show how strong a hold 
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people such music must have obtained. 
The Church was, and is still, in spite 
of State-encouragement to unbelief, a 
very intimate thing to the peasants. 
It has continually played a large part 
in their lives, and they look upon it 
with a complete familiarity which to 
the stranger borders on the profane. 
It has given them encouragement and 
a benediction for their labour, and has 
provided them with a better share of 
all their gaieties, their assemblies, their 
pardons, their missions and their fairs ; 
it prepared for them throughout the 
recurring seasons a succession of pa- 
geants in which they all might share. 
Pastorals at Christmas, Passion-plays 
in Lent, the splendid summer festivals 
of the Corpus Christi and the As- 
sumption, and the funeral dirges of 
All Souls. It baptised their children, 
taught them at school, married their 
young people, and buried their dead ; 
it was among them at all times, guard- 
ing, consoling, rewarding, one with 
them, a very partner of their lives. 
The first music that the peasant heard 
was in the church, the first tune he 
learnt to sing was that of a canticle ; 
one need not wonder that the religious 
songs are so many, the songs which, 
if not perhaps taught by the priests, 
yet rose directly from their teaching. 

It was the custom, for instance, to 
spend Christmas Eve in keeping vigil 
in the parish church till it was time 
for the midnight mass; and during 
the long cold hours the villagers so 
assembled sang their ancient tradi- 
tional songs, unwritten, unauthorised, 
but familiar to all. Some of these 
popular canticles were indeed com- 
posed by the clergy, but these are at 
once distinguishable by their extreme 
stiffness and propriety. For the most 
part they were of homelier growth, 
and often were strictly local, differing 
in every district; while both Noéls 
and pastorals, the latter introducing 
the shepherds and generally more 
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dramatic in character, were sung by 
the young men and by the children 
from door to door and farm to farm. 
Such a song as this that follows, for 
instance, has been sung in this way 
for not less than four or five hundred 
years ; it is included in a rough manu- 
script collection of similar pieces, dat- 
ing from the end of the fourteenth 
century and found in an old church 
of the district. 


Noi. 
“ Shepherdess, whence come you, 
Whence come you, say ?” 
*T came from yonder stable, 
Where God is born to-day, 
Between the ox and the ass, 
Lying in the hay.” 
“ Shepherdess, is He fine, 
Is He pure and white ?” 
“Finer than the fine moon 
Giving her light. 
Nothing in all the world, 
Is so fair and bright.” 
“ Shepherdess, is there naught, 
Naught more to see?” 
“Saint Joseph who looks on Him, 
Adoringly ; 
And sweet Mary who holds the Child 
Upon her knee.” 
“ Shepherdess, is there naught, 
Naught more to tell?” 
“Four little white angels, 
That sing with good will, 
Crying to the King of Kings, 
Noil, Noél!” 


And it was not at Christmas only 
that such songs were sung: in Lent 
there were Complaints of the Passion, 
at Easter there were Allelujahs, dur- 
ing the month of Mary there were 
Mays ; and every saint that was be- 
loved of the people had a special can- 
ticle in his honour. They are still to 
be bought, these canticles, or at least 
modern versions of them, for the sum 
of one halfpenny each, with a won- 
derful picture of the saint in the 
midst of clouds and angels; and there 
are few houses about the country that 
have not at least one such pinned 
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upon their walls. There is Great- 
Saint-Yves-of-Truth, whose hymn de- 
scribes him as a “handsome lawyer 
(un joli avocat).” There is Saint 
Cornely, the patron of cattle, and Saint 
Eloi, the protector of horses, whose 
litanies must be said and whose can- 
ticles must be sung when the farm 
stock does not thrive. There is Saint 
Roch, preserver of public health and 
cleanser of the skin, as he is quaintly 
called in his hymn, and one cannot 
say how many more; but the saints 
are not more innumerable than the 
canticles. The Church, at least, will 
see that her music is not forgotten ; 
and if some of the more ancient songs 
slip daily out of mind, there are still 
so many left that they are scarcely 
missed. 

As to the secular songs, even these 
were not always wholly secular in 
their employ. They too on occasions 
were closely connected with the clergy, 
and the manner of this connection is 
interesting, for it throws light upon 
the life of the people, and upon the civil 
and feudal dues of the Church. To 
quote one or two instances from this 
district alone ; the Prior of Hédé had 
the right of the wedding-song, due 
from the newly-married of Hédé on 
the first Sunday after the wedding. 
It was to be sung at the churchyard 
gate on the coming out from High 
Mass, under a penalty of sixty sols. 
The Priory also of Saint Georges de 
Grehaignes, not far from Saint Malo, 
possessed until the seventeenth century 
a feudal rightcalled the Duty of Brides, 
who were obliged, on the first Sunday 
after their marriage, to sing and dance 
upon a flat stone at the churchyard 
gate. At Combourg also, at Lohéac, 
and at many other places, the same 
rights and customs existed ; the bride 
must sing, or sing and dance, upon a 
specified spot near the church, and in 
some cases sie had to declare that she 
owed a kiss to the seigneurie. A 
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more curious and complicated custom 
obtained in very early times at the 
Benedictine Priory of Saint-Sauveur- 
des-Landes, as it is described by one of 
the same community, writing in the six- 
teenth century. Here the bride had to 
go straight from the church, when the 
marriage mass had been said, and to 
present to the Prior a kiss and a 
nosegay tied with green or blue rib- 
bons ; she had then to sing nine songs, 
and while singing to dance up and 
down the hall with the Prior, or with 
one of the community representing 
him, if he himself was too old, fat, or 
infirm ; after which she and her com- 
pany were served with good wine, 
honestly, as the old phrase ran, 
meaning without stint. In default of 
this, the manuscript goes on to say, 
upon the following Sunday, after High 
Mass at the church of Saint Sauveur, 
the Prior shall strip shoe and hose 
from the bride’s left foot (which may 
sometimes have been a not unpleasant 
duty), “and she shall thus go home 
without covering upon her skin, and 
further shall pay sixty so/s in fine.” 

The individual character of the 
ancient songs is as interesting as the 
place that they held in the life of the 
fourteenth century. They were the 
peasant’s books ; they stood to him in 
the place of newspapers ; by means of 
them the old traditions were handed 
on from father to son, the old stories 
of by-gone days that were passing 
into legend. And by means of them 
also local history and current news 
were carried from place to place: 
that strange force which is public 
opinion and which underlay even the 
peasant’s servitude, was nourished ; 
and a link was made that joined the 
most isolated farms and the remotest 
districts together. The practice of 


what one may call professional min- 
strelsy was more or less confined to a 
class of singers that frequented the 
towns ; 
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of singing was universal, and, with 
the splendid memories of those who 
can neither read nor write, to hear 
a song once, however innumerable its 
verses, was all that was necessary. 
True, it might be repeated with some 
variations and an occasional lack of 
sense, but that mattered little ; even 
to-day, when the repetition of centuries 
has left many ballads absolutely devoid 
of either rhyme or meaning, the 
peasant is amply content with them 
and sees nothing lacking. Strangers 
journeying from place to place, fight- 
ing-men riding in companies across 
the country, were naturally the great 
spreaders of songs in tlie more central 
districts bordering the great roads ; 
as, since then, French soldiers have 
carried French music so far abroad 
that an ancient Poitevin Noél has 
been found among an Indian tribe in 
the depths of Canada, and a ballad 
of Provence is sung by the Annamites 
far inland from Saigon. But from 
farm to farm in the byeways of High 
Brittany where there was little of 
passing traffic, songs were mostly 
carried, as was everything else, in- 
deed, by the packman, the travelling 
hawker of all sorts of wares, the 
Little Merchant or genti/ Mercelot as 
he is called in many a ballad in which 
he plays a part. He, who went every- 
where and saw every one, who was as 
welcome to castle as to cottage, and 
most welcome where fewest came and 
least was known of the outer world, 
was the minstrel of the country-side, 
the singer of songs, the teller of tales, 
the newsmonger and the messenger 
from parish to parish from the inland 
hills to the flats and pastures of the 
coast. And so the songs he sang 
were something more than a pastime ; 
they spread no doubt a world of mis- 
information and credulity, but without 
them the peasant would have been 
perhaps more ignorant, and certainly 
more isolated than he was, and the 
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history which later he helped to 
make might never have come to be 
history. 

What the songs were that were 
sung by the Little Merchant one can 
judge by such as remain, and they are 
many. It is true that the ballads 
which once treated of current news 
are now a little out of date, and 
by dint of long corruption are as misty 
and as mythical as the remotest 
legends ; but one can imagine what 
they may have been by considering 
the Complaint which is to-day as 
popular as it can ever have been. 
It is a doleful ballad which recounts 
in the plainest language and in very 
great, and generally quite incorrect, 
detail, some crime committed in the 
neighbourhood. It generally follows 
a stereotyped course, the culprit being 
described in certain conventional terms 
that never change, and always being 
discovered and caught in the last 
verse but one. Nevertheless it not only 
reaches peasants who, even in these 
days, never read or even see a news- 
paper, but it is vividly appreciated 
even by such as live within reach of 
towns, and lingers word for word in 
their minds through all its many 
verses, long after the whole affair has 
been forgotten by every one else, and, 
as often occurs, after succeeding events 
have proved the Complaint to be 
wholly wrong. Wherefore even to- 
day local news is best remembered 
when it is put into the old traditional 
form of rhymned verse. The ballads, 
which are still sung among the people, 
resemble their English kin, but with 
a difference ; they have characteristics 
of their own. They are shorter in 
general than are most of our old 
ballads ; they incline to the chanson ; 
they are frequently set 
rhyme all through, and 
which with us is often absent and 
always subordinate, is sometimes 
nearly as long as the actual verse. 


to a single 
the refrain, 
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Such an one as follows, which is still 
very popular, may be taken as fairly 
typical. 


Tue PRISONER OF HOLLAND. 


Within my father’s garden 
There grows a tall green tree, 
And all the birds from all the world 
Sing there so merrily. 
And it’s oh, beside my sweetheart, 
Oh, beside my dear, 
It’s oh, beside my sweetheart, 
How gladly would I be! 


The quail and the turtledove, 
The blackbird bold and free, 
And the kind nightingale 
Sit singing on the tree, 

And it’s oh, &e. 


They sing unto the maidens 
That still are fancy free ; 
But I have a true lover 
And they do not sing to me. 
And it’s oh, &e. 
My heart has gone a-wandering, 
My heart has gone from me ; 
It’s with my love in Holland, 
Under lock and key. 
And it’s oh, &e. 
And if I sought him, lady, 
And if I set him free ? 
Oh, I'd give you Rennes and Paris, 
Paris and St. Denys. 
And it’s oh, &e. 
I'd give you a broad river 
That runs into the sea, 
And turns the while ’tis running 
Mill-wheels three. 
And it’s oh, beside my sweetheart, 
Oh, beside my dear, 
It’s oh, beside my sweetheart, 
How gladly would I be! 


It is a noticeable fact that the more 
deeply one penetrates into the country, 
the more distinctly do the ballads 
divide into two classes, the melan- 
choly, which are nearly always con- 
cerned with death, and the gay or 
comic, which are much too freespoken 
to bear translation. Such songs as 
are to be heard round Dinard, for in- 
stance, are infinitely more decent than 
those that are popular in the farms 
that border on the Hunaudaye forest, 
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where there are ditties so Rabelaisian 
that one is grateful for the mixture of 
patois and old French that, though 
sometimes insufficiently, obscures their 
meaning. An occasion that here, as 
elsewhere, gives rise to many such 
songs is a marriage; and a curious 
custom is that of the marriage-walk. 
On the day after the wedding, which 
for this reason is generally on a Satur- 
day, the bride and groom and all their 
company set out two and two, to walk 
either into the nearest large village or 
town, or, if they already live in one, 
to traverse all its principal streets ; 
in this latter case, the walk takes 
place in the evening. Two and two 
the couples follow each other, arm in 
arm, or hand in hand, dancing a 
curious running step with a long 
swing of the leg to alternate sides, 
and singing traditional songs that are 
known as marriage-verses (couplets 
de noce); some of which are so old 
that they are little more than non- 
sense after centuries of mis-repetition. 
Every inn passed upon the walk must 
be entered and the bride’s health 
drunk; and at every inn the bride 
must sing a song,—not such a 
simple matter as it sounds, as no mar- 
riage-walk worthy of the name will 
choose a route that passes less than 
six or eight drinking-houses. But 
however many songs the bride may be 
called upon to sing, the traditional 
couplets remain the same that they 
have always been through more years 
than one can hope to count. 

Another kind of song must be 
mentioned, as it is very characteristic ; 
the Long (chanson - longue), 
which is something on the principle of 
the English rhyme, The House that 
Jack built, save that as a rule when it 
has reached its greatest length of 
verse it gradually decreases again and 
ends only when it has once more 
reached the beginning. This kind of 


Song 


song is essentially a pastime in the 














most literal sense of the word, and is 
generally sung to help over a time of 
labour or enforced idleness. There 
are Long Songs for the harvest, when 
the crimson buckwheat stubble is cut 
and tied and set up in interminable 
lines of small red stooks; there are 
others for the conscripts when they 
march in to the nearest centre to 
draw their numbers ; others again for 
the drinker with a verse for every 
inn he stops at, or for every mug of 
cider that he empties. Till recently, 
too, there were Long Songs for the 
maidens to sing as they span ; but it 
is only the old women who spin nowa- 
days, and the ancient rhymes are full 
of words that have become meaning- 
less and obsolete, now that the old 
practices have died out and the very 
methods of treating the wool are 
almost forgotten. 

An example of a song may be 
given that is sung generally to chil- 
dren, with whom, in the remote 
byeways of the country, it is as well- 
beloved as our own Red-Riding-Hood. 
Indeed a mother sometimes quotes 
from it much as English mothers may 
quote, “ The better to eat you with, 
my dear” ; and the end, if more cheer- 
ful, is at least delightfully vague. 
Maitre pD’Azitiou is very old, and 
people of the country-side are apt to 
declare that the King in it is the first 
King of Brittany, and the wood, the 
neighbouring forest of La Hunaudaye, 
on the borders of which the ballad 
still lingers. 


Master D’AzItiov, 


It was Master D’Aziliou 
Who went the King’s young daughter to 
woo. 


A hundred leagues he took her away, 
And there was none to say him nay. 


When they came to the forest rim, 
“Give me to eat!” she begged of him. 


“Tf thou art hungry, eat thy head ; 
For never more shalt thou eat bread.” 
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And when they came to the forest side, 
“Give me to drink !” again she cried. 


“Tf thou would’st drink, then drink thy 
pain ; 
For never shalt thou drink again. 


“ Here is a river wide and deep, 
And three ladies within it sleep ; 


“ And thou, my love, hast followed me, 
To add a fourth to the other three.” 


“Oh, turn at least thy face,” she said, 
“ And look not on an uncloth’d maid.” 


The lady, she caught him unaware, 
And into the river tossed him fair. 


“ Now help me, help, my dear,” he cried, 
“And thou to-morrow shalt be my 
bride.” 


* Dive down, my master, dive down deep, 
And wed the ladies that yonder sleep.’ 


“ How canst thou find thy father’s town, 
If thou dost leave me here to drown ?” 


“Thy little gray horse [ll surely ride, 

And he shall be my homeward guide.” 

“ And what will the King, thy father, say, 

Who saw thee ride with a lover away /” 

“ He'll laugh with joy, that I have done 
to thee 


That which thou would’st have done 
to me.” 


Formerly every trade had its dis- 
tinctive song, but few of these are 
even dimly remembered. Only the 
Guild of Saint Joseph, the carpenters, 
cabinet-makers, and ship-builders, walk 
in company to mass every year as their 
patron’s day comes round, bearing 
their ancient green banner and the 
great nosegays of flowers that, after a 
benediction at the altar, will be hung 
up at their doors ; and singing as they 
have sung it, all these three hundred 
years that the guild has existed, their 
quaint canticle with its stamping re- 
frain that mimics the sound of ham- 
mering. But once for every trade, as 
has been said, these songs existed ; 
and now they are so nearly forgotten 
that only a stray one may be met 
with rarely, and as it were by acci- 
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dent ; as in a little drinking-house of 
Saint Enogat was recently heard the 
Song of the Sawyers. It is a fine 
rollicking ditty, with an odd refrain 
made up of picturesque oaths, accom- 
panied by drawing the moistened 
thumb-tip sharply down the door- 
panel, and thereby producing a loud 
vibrating noise that sufficiently recalls 
the whirring roar of the hand-saws. 
It is a pity indeed that these trade- 
songs are so few, for, to judge by the 
rare examples that remain, they were 
curious and individual beyond most 
others ; and with them have died a 
host of ancient customs. In nearly 
every trade the apprentice on becom- 
ing a journeyman had to sing his song, 
though one does not know whether 
this was the trade-song or another of 
his choice ; and the same was exacted 
from every member of the fraternity 
when he married. All this is gone; 
yet still the journeyman pays, when 
his apprenticeship is finished, a small 
fee which is called the song-penny ; 
and still, when a workman marries he 
treats some of his fellows to cider or 
absinthe, and calls it paying the song. 
The words linger though the use is 
dead ; and to-morrow, or next day, the 
grass will be green upon the graves 
and the very meaning will be for- 
gotten. 

And these, with all the rest of the 
ancient songs, would have been for- 
gotten long ago, but for one thing 
that has saved them till now; the 
mothers who sing to their children 
have been the great guardians of tra- 
ditional literature. It is they who 
have handed down the old ballads 
and rhymes, who have sung them as 


lullabies to the babies, and told them 
as stories to the elder ones, who in 
their turn will hand them on and on 
again ; it is from mother to child that 
the legends have come down to us 
across the ages, so strangely un- 
changed in all the changing years. 
The songs that die out are the songs the 
mother more seldom sings; and those 
that live are the ones that she loves 
best, and that the children about her 
love best. So Master p’Azitiou has 
come to us while many a graver ballad 
is gone; and there are a hundred 
foolish rhymes with jingling refrains 
where not one of the season-plays, 
that were so popular about the country- 
side, is to be found complete. Tra- 
ditional literature has come down to 
us through the children; it is worth 
while to be grateful for it, but one 
wishes that they had not exercised so 
stern a right of selection. 

And very soon even they will turn 
their backs definitely on the old songs 
that are out of date, and foolishly, 
hopelessly, shockingly ancient and un- 
interesting to those that have out- 
grown them; and they will give up 
the simple-minded litanies and can- 
ticles, as their mothers are giving up 
their local caps and distinctive dresses ; 
and there will be no music in High 
Brittany that does not come from the 
music-halls of Paris or London. The 
old songs, that have lived so many 
hundred years, will be utterly dead 
and done with; and granted that 
they are rude, uncouth, and unlovely, 
one remembers only that there is a 
charm that lingers about them always. 
They are the Songs of Yesterday, and 
to-morrow they will be forgotten. 
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I sat in the Prior’s chamber at 
Shelbrede Priory, a magnificent 
vaulted room, still decorated with 
the remains of clumsy monkish fres- 
coes, with the arms of King James 
the First, and several ladies in far- 
thingales of portentous size painted 
over some of the said frescoes. There 
was a heap of papers to my right, and 
a heap of papers to my left. As the 
grim heap to the right diminished, 
the smiling heap to the left grew. 
The book of fate was on my knees. 
When I had read the seventy-fourth 
answer to the question, whether Henry 
the Eighth grossly misgoverned Eng- 
land or not, I tossed the paper to 
the left with a sigh, and incontinently 
fell asleep. 

Then there-appeared to me a middle- 
aged man in a long black cloak, deeply 
furred with minever; a collar of SS 
was round his neck, and several very 
large rings on his hands. <A coarse 
plebeian type of man he was, with a 
look of low cunning about him. 

“Good morrow, Master Crummle,” 
I said, for I knew him at once; “ what 
is the news from Court?” 

“°Tis said the Queen is with child ; 
grant it may prove true, and an heir,” 
he replied. “ But the King’s Grace 
will be here anon in his own royal 
person, being somewhat desirous to 
hold private speech with yourself.” 

“°Tis an honour to which I count 
myself unworthy to aspire, Master 
Crummle; but in the meantime will 
it please you to taste Father Prior’s 
sherris ?” 

“T am even now come,” said Crom- 
well, “from visiting his reverence ; 


EXAMINER’S DREAM. 


there is matter between us other than 
sherris, though of that too in its own 
time. To be plain with you, Master 
Fletcher, it hath been noised that you 
are under grave suspicion of treason. 
Master Prior (whose own courses are 
nothing of the straightest) hath heard 
you, late and early, chuckling and 
shouting with laughter, a feat un- 
seemly in itself for to hear within 
the walls of a house of religion, yet 
the more noyous and beastly, when, 
as it appears, the cause of these your 
mirths is certain slanders upon the 
King’s Grace contained in these same 
papers, writ by the students of that 
pernicious Antient of the Roman 
Church, the University of Oxford. 
Now herein it is marvellous to me 
that you had not rather at once de- 
lated to me, or to some other discreet 
servant of his Highness, the names of 
these vile slanderers. ‘ But no,’ says 
Master Prior, ‘he rather shouted with 
seeming delight ‘A fat bad man ! Ho, 
ho, ho!’ ‘A gory tyrant! Ha, ha, 
ha ! 9” 

* But, good Master Crummle, how 
knoweth Father Prior that these lewd 
expressions have reference to his High- 
ness? Thanks be to God, his Highness 
is not the only fat man in this his 
domain royal; and it were for the Prior 
to cast himself, yea, and yourself also, 
under the like suspicion, to believe 
that any could couple with his Grace the 
appellation of tyrant. May it not be 
that the gory tyrant (over which 
words it is like I have chuckled, yea, 
and may again chuckle) referreth not 
rather to that scortum, 
quod septem collibus sedet ?—though 
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such words must indeed be spoke with 
bated breath within these walls, Mas- 
ter Crummle.” 

“As for that,” he replied, “ you 
may ease yourself. The scortum is 
somewhat unpurpled by now. And 
Master Prior and Father Antony are 
at this moment packing to be off to 
the Council, which will, I trust, deal 
sharply with them as known fautors 
of the imposture of Elizabeth Barton, 
the traitor Moore, and the rest of the 
brood.” 

I ran to the window and saw in- 
deed our good father bound upon a 
pack-horse, with his legs tied under 
the animal’s belly, and the cellarer 
undergoing the same ignominious pro- 
cess of ligature at the hands of two 
stout serving-men. A string of pack- 
horses was at the same time being 
laden with the furniture and hangings 
of the chapel, and two of Cromwell’s 
attendants were plying pickaxes with 
all their might at a newly-made hole 
in the flagstone of the court, where it 
is not improbable that the monks had 
bestowed their choicest plate and trea- 
sure-chest. My own case, however, 
was likely to prove so serious, that I 
felt but little interest in the fate of 
my late hosts, as I supposed I must 
now call them. 

I returned to my chair therefore, 
and sat in dejection, while Cromwell 
ferreted round the room and tapped 
at the panels of Sussex oak, in the 
hope of discovering a hollow or sliding 
one. He then turned to the piles of 
examination papers and began to read 
detached sentences. “ King Henry was 
like the present Emperor of Germany. 
Oh, the villain, that is a premunire at 
least ; but I know of no potentate 
who bears such a title. An my late 
master the Cardinal (of blessed me- 
mory) had had his will, King Harry 
had been Emperor of Rome and more. 
The army was put hy King Henry 


into a regular uniform of blue and red ; 
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that is a valiant knave, to say such 
things. Yea, the Tower Guard shall 
be new drest this very month, and 
Master What-do-you-call-him — shall 
trail a halbert for his reward. Jn 
spite of the King’s occasional exhibi- 
tions of temper, says another. Well, 
Master Fletcher, between you and me 
I am somewhat of this man’s mind ; 
hard it is to tame the Royal Lion 
when his mane is bristling. Here is 
one who will slander his. Highness for 
the few paltry ducats he loses at the 
play-table, and yet values him not for 
giving 13s. 4d. to the collection in 
church the next day. Here another 
says, His Majesty used to purchase 
sentences of illegality of his marriage 
from the Pope or any one that would 
give it him; he hath forgotten his 
grammar, as well as his liegance ; the 
Council shall speak with him. In 
short, it seemeth to me, Master 
Fletcher, that there is little here but 
rank treason and heresies, such as 
your University hath ever taught. 
There is matter here which may swell 
his Highness’ coffers with much of 
the fat manors of these colleges of 
yours; ay, and decorate Bocardo 
with a fair sprinkling of heads and 
arms.” 

His speech was interrupted by the 
notes of a trumpet in the courtyard ; 
and in a few moments we were on our 
knees in the presence of bluff King 
Hal himself. He had been hunting 
in Wolmer Forest, and was somewhat 
travel-stained. I noticed that he had 
already a slight limp, and had ac- 
quired a bloody ferocity of countenance 
in addition to the deep sensual jowl 
which he had inherited from his grand- 
father King Edward the Fourth. 

“Well, what have you found?” 
was his only greeting hurled at Crom- 
well. 


“The rats had warning of our 


coming, so please your Grace,” replied 
the Minister ; “and it’s thought have 




















hid the best of their treasure; but 
Simon Welland and Dick Croft are 
even now digging it out. I have by 
me an inventorium of such tapestries 
and jewels as it hath pleased the Lord 
to direct us to.” Witk this he began 
to read : “ Jtem, two pyxes richly set 
with onyx, six copes with the history 
of the eleven thousand virgins of 
Cullen broidered on them : item, a bed 
of state for such as visit the monastery, 
in which it seemeth this lewd person 
here [the King scowled fiercely at 
me] hath been reposing for some 
weeks plotting treason against your 
Highness’ Grace; item, one golden 
cross with r 

* Peace, 





man,” said the King 
savagely. ‘‘ Where is the coin, where 
are the ingots? These things will 
take weeks to convert into moneys, 
and it is moneys I must have, and 
that presently, or I'll hang Father 
Prior and you too, Crummle, to his 
own rood-loft.” 

“So please your Majesty,” said 
Cromwell who was evidently prepared 
for this outburst, “ I have by me here 
a bag of fifty nobles, which, if your 
Grace would deign to accept them 
from a faithful servitor, may suffice 
for present necessities, tiil Master 
Prior be taught by your Highness’s 
Council that the property of a subject 
in his goods excludeth from them all 
persons save that of his Prince 3 

Here I ventured to interrupt, 
though in a low voice and with much 
trembling : “ An it please you, Master 
Crummle, you can’t quote Hobbes yet. 
He is not in your period.” 

The Minister would have replied, 
but that Henry with a wave of the 
hand, to indicate that he was molli- 
fied, exclaimed : “ Well, ’tis well, and 
now whom have we here ?” 

“Tis one Master Fletcher, your 
Majesty, a Regent in the University 
of Oxon, who hath come hither with 
vast piles of papers writ by the 
No. 443.—voL. LXXIV. 
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scholars of the schools in that city. 
I have somewhat examined them and 
find that they stink most putridly of 
treason; and this fellow, albeit he 
will doubtless pretend himself to be a 
corregidor of such vile opinions, hath 
been heard by Father Prior (whom I 
have despatched but an hour agone 
upon the London road, to answer 
before the Council), to laugh in un- 
seemly guise when reading of sundry 
slanders against your Highness con- 
tained in these presents. It seemed 
me good therefore to detain him until 
your Highness’s arrival, that he be 
presently examined with torments, an 
he knoweth aught of the machinations 
of the Doctors, Proctors, and Masters 
Regent of that his University, whom 
it may at this time be mighty 
convenient for your Highness’s affairs, 
if we can discover them to be deeply 
confounded with the religions of your 
realm, in a premunire, if not under 
one of the late Acts of your faithful 
Parliament for the security of your 
royal person whom God long pre- 
serve.” Cromwell’s own grammar was 
none of the best, it will be noticed, 
but everyone was apt to get tangled 
in relative sentences in those days. 

“Ha! very good,” replied the King, 
“very good! He looketh a likely 
knave. There needeth no form of 
law where I am present ; for an I be 
virtually present in all my High 
Courts of Law and Equity, how much 
more are all those said courts em- 
bodied wherever I am carnally present. 
Is’t not so, Crummle?” 

‘Tis so in truth, your Highness ; 
and albeit it is not convenient at this 
time to carry with us, on these our 
journeyings, a portable rack (though I 
hope in brief to be able to devise 
such a wished for conclusion), yet we 
may without ill convenience kindle a 
fire upon the hearth, and so place the 
knave with the soles of his feet there- 
to, that in a little he will be con- 
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strained to say that which is in his 
heart, or indeed to say what your 
Grace listeth shall be in his heart. 
Or if that should seem a tedious 
method, I have here in my wallet two 
little engines which being applied to 
his thumbs, or toe-thumbs, may extract 
such confession with less pains of 
attention, your Highness.” 

“No, good Crummle,” said the King 
rising, and now in high good humour 
he leaned on his faithful servitor’s 
neck. “TI have it, man, I have it! 
He shall be put to the peine forte et 
dure. He shall refuse to plead, 
Crummle ; he shall ; he must be made 
to refuse to plead ; and then he shall 
be pressed to death with these same 
scurvy papers. There is weight enough 
here to press to death half a dozen of 
these examining fellows. Ha, ha! 
We'll examine the examiner!” And 
he laughed hugely at his own excellent 
royal joke. “Ho, knave without 
there, bring me a flask of canary from 
Master Prior’s private bin, and send 
two stout knaves here to bind the 
prisoner.” 

“ But I don’t refuse to plead, your 
Majesty,” I replied. “TI plead not 
guilty at once.” 

““ Peace, fool,” said the King ; 


SB? 


can’t traverse the indictment.” 

“T will not peace,” I replied, for 
my blood was up. “ In the first place 
there is no indictment drawn. In 
the second place that statute about 
not traversing the indictment won't 
be made for nearly three hundred 
years, and has been repealed since 
then ; and when it did exist, it only 
applied to libel, which is an offence 
not yet known to the law.” 

‘“How absolute the knave is,” ex- 
claimed the King, somewhat puzzled. 
““T am the law, fool, and it is treason 
to say that anything is not known to 
me ; for that were to write me down 
an unlearned man, whereas it is well 
known I speak four languages, and 


“c you 


am the most learned prince in 
Christendom.” 

“In theology, so please your 
Majesty, none can deny it; but in 
law, no. Moreover, it is too early 
for you to say Rex est Lex; your 
Majesty is travelling out of your 
period. Not till your dynasty has 
gone to its last account shall another 
learned prince put forth that claim.” 

“Quod principi placuit legis habet 
vigorem,” retorted Henry, now begin- 
ning to be anxious to display his 
learning before putting me to the 
torture. 

“ Pardon, your Majesty,” I replied ; 
“again you are travelling out of your 
period. That was for your Majesty’s 
ancestor and namesake, King Henry 
the Second, to say, not for you. 
Your Majesty cannot be ignorant 
that both Bracton and Sir John 
Fortescue have since defined the limits 
of your prerogative royal to be a 

“Ah, le Court-Mantel, God sain 
him!” exclaimed Henry. “And he 
had a quick way of dealing with a 
shaveling priest, too. Of all my 
ancestors ‘tis he whom I most revere ; 
and I will avenge him upon the traitor 
Thomas Becket too, shall I not, good 
Crummle? Mark you, Crummle, we'll 
to Canterbury, and pull down that 
shrine one of these days; and this 
fellow, that prateth of indictments 
and statutes and prerogatives, shall go 
with us and draw up a swingeing in- 
dictment against the person of Thomas, 
sometime Archbishop of Canterbury.” 

This fortunate turn of the conver- 
sation kindled my wits somewhat, 
and I hastened to make answer: 
“That will I, your Highness, and 
right willingly ; in good sooth he was 
the scurviest knave in Christendom, 
though there be of our Masters 
Regent, yea, and of our Doctors, too, 
at this present, who would write him 
down martyr.” 

“Martyr!” cried the King, “Tl 




















martyr him and stick his rotting bones 
on every gargoyle of his own cathe- 
dral! And that great opal, mark 
you, Crummle, the opal that King 
Sigismund presented to the shrine 
when he came to visit my goodsire 
Henry the Fifth of our name, shall 
shine on the neck of my pretty Jane.” 

“°Twould be well if your Highness 
consulted Master Taverner, your royal 
jeweller, before so dealing with the 
Queen’s grace ; for I cannot hide from 
your Highness that Master Leighton 
sayeth he hath been grievously dis- 
appointed in the jewels which he is 
about removing from the several 
monkish shrines. He findeth ever 
that these knaves have melted the 
original jewels into rich canary wine, 
or given them to their lemans, and 
that those which appear veritably to 
gleam in these shrines are nothing but 
base glass.” 

‘Should that indeed prove so,” said 
the King, “and I have heard the 
same noised by Master Aprice, ‘twill 
be enough to bring all the monks of 
Christ Church under a felony, and a 
felony that smacketh of a treason too ; 
for corporation can never die, eh, 
Master Pragmatic [turning to me], and 
must ever respond for their actions as 
ultimum quadrantem?” I did not 
think it prudent to refute this novel 
doctrine, so I merely bowed assent. 
‘“* But tell me,” went on Henry, “ Sir 
Lawyer, why hate ye so this blessed 
martyr, Thomas ?” 

“Tf your Majesty had had to over- 
look,” I replied, “such screeds of 
learning, and such screeds of ignor- 
ance, on the subject of the same 
martyr, as hath fallen to my lot of 
late, “twould be of small wonder to 
you that I should hate him. I could 
make your Grace merry.” 

Henry sighed. “Ah, good sir, 
I am but seldom merry now, save 
at a strapado, or good batch of 
heretics at Smiffel. The wives and 
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the gout have played the devil with 
me, I tell you.” 

“As I was saying, I could make 
your Grace merry with an answer 
which was once delivered to me, when 
I had propounded to one to write a 
life of your Highness’s late minister, 
the Cardinal of blessed memory.” 

Henry had an awkward knack 
of interruption. ‘“ Ah, the Cardinal 
[and he sighed again]! I tell thee, 
Crummle, man, I find thee but a 
sorry knave, when I think on the good 
peace of mind I enjoyed when the 
Cardinal was at my elbow. He may 
have loved Rome well, but he loved 
England better, and me best of all ; 
and he gave me ever such comfortable 
absolutions. But thou, Crummle, art 
little better than a heathen. Well, 
Master Examiner, continue thine 
history.” 

‘“* Before,’ writes me this innocent, 
‘Thomas Wolsey was made a Cardinal, 
he was equal to the King in grandeur ; 
but afterwards he was very much the 
reverse. He used to wash the feet of 
thirteen poor beggars daily, and was 
always very dirty himself. One day 
the King said to those who sat at 
meat with him, “ Is there none of you 
who will rid me of this turbulent 
priest?” Four knights who heard 
him took an oath to kill him. They 
crossed the sea and killed him, scat- 
tering his brains on the steps.’ Your 
Majesty will perceive how the memory 
of the accursed Thomas leaveneth the 
minds of the young, who cannot but 
confound him with the blessed Thomas; 
though which were the accursed and 
which the blessed it ill beseemeth me 
to speak in your Majesty’s presence, 
seeing your Majesty of late brought 
the one under a premunire and now 
designeth to indict the other of 
treason.” 

“A curse on all cardinals and 
ministers and monks and martyrs,” 
cried Henry. ‘“ More canary, fellow, 
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T tell thee, bring me more canary! 
Dirty was a’? I'll warrant it!” The 
King himself had his magnificent 
doublet and trunk hose splashed with 
deer’s blood, and smelt most vilely of 
civet. ‘ They’re all a dirty crew ; but 
there sha’n’t be one of ’em left in 
England when I die. I'll be Pope 
and Emperor and King in one, ay, 
and Archbishop of Canterbury too. 
Knowest thou, Master Examiner, that 
my good sire designed me for that 
oftice, and ever entrained me in sound 
theology that I might fill it worthily ? 
Am I not the mighty lord that broke 
the bonds of Rome?” 

“Concerning the Archbishopric, 
your Grace,” I replied, “it is of great 
moment to me to have heard the same 
from your royal lips, for anon I shall 
be able to write against one Master 
Froude, who holdeth that supposed 
design of your royal father to be 
untrue. But I must again protest 
against your Majesty travelling out 
of your period and quoting a poet of 
the eighteenth century; and indeed 
were your Majesty of that learning 
that you profess you would at least 
quote him rightly, though to your 
Majesty’s excusation ‘tis but honest to 
say that not one of these your subjects, 
whose writings Master Crummle but 
now so closely scrutinised, have got as 
near the right reading as your royal 
self, though some twenty have at- 
tempted to give the passage.” 
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Here Henry interrupted again. 
“But this Master Froude, sir, hath 
he indeed dared to impugn my archi- 
episcopal dignity? ’Tis clean treason, 
sir, against the Act of Supremacy ; he 
shall suffer this week! Is he, too, of 
your treasonous University?” 

“Indeed, your Majesty would do a 
grievous wrong to a subject than 
whom you have none more faithful 
and loving; though Master Froude 
hath but lately passed beyond the 
range of your royal wrath, leaving 
behind him a name that the English 
folk will not willingly let die ; howbeit 
some snarling dogs will have it he was 
no good chronicler. And where Master 
Froude’s name is spoken in the world 
of letters your own will not be utterly 
forgotten. Indeed methinks, oh King, 
‘tis your best chance of immortality. 
For after all, your Majesty, I can but 
abide by the former words, which I do 
now avow; you are but a fat bad 
man ; if indeed you are King Henry 
at all. I believe now [rubbing my 
eyes] you’re nothing but Father Tony 
the cellarer, playing a scurvy trick on 
me, and have but brought my after- 
noon draught of sack.” With this I 


jumped up and dug him in the 
ribs— 

But it was neither the King nor 
Father Antony. It was Mrs. 


Aylwin bringing in my tea, and 
another enormous packet of papers 
from Professor L. 














THE beauty of the best snake story 
in the world is that there was really 
no snake in it, which is more than 
can be said even of the Garden of 
Eden. 

Tt had been very hot that summer 
on the ranche. Men work in the 
fields in California with the thermo- 
meter at 110°, while they fall down of 
heat apoplexy in the streets of New 
York and Chicago at 90°. That is 
the maxim they preach to the stranger 
in the West, and it has truth in it; 
but it is a mistake to suppose that 
even in California men work in the 
fields in comfort in such a tempera- 
ture; and that summer the thermo- 
meter had gone very near 115°. So 
we were grateful enough to get 
away into the hills for a spell, with a 
wagon and a tent and the usual outfit 
of pots and pans, three of us, white 
men, with Louie, the Mexican (whom 
we called, in the vernacular, the 


Greaser), to mind the horses and 
make himself generally useful. Our 
programme was to fish the rivers, 


shoot deer, and possibly a grizzly-bear, 
discover a gold-mine, and go back to 
the ranche with a prospective fortune. 

We had just pitched our tent. 
Down on the plain for weeks before 
we had been sleeping out on our 
verandahs, but the air of the hills had 
a nip in it by contrast. It was late 
in the afternoon, but there was still 
plenty of sunshine. I followed Louie 
round a shoulder of the hill, going to 
fetch water at a little stream tumbling 
from somewhere among the snowy 
peaks that capped the zone of firs on 
the great mountains above us. These 


mountains had, at some time or other, 
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sent down a little avalanche of small 
rocks that lay heaped on our left as 
we walked. The scene was the most 
peaceful imaginable. 

In an instant a succession of small 
incidents sent the peace to limbo. 
Louie dropped his pannikin with a 
tinkling clatter, crying “Sancta 
Maria !” in a voice of terror. At the 
same moment I heard the dread rattle 
of a snake, and saw its length gleam 
under Louie’s feet and vanish among 
the rocks. 

“Sancta Maria!” he tottered back 
into my arms, his dark face livid with 
fear. 

“What is it, 
snake strike you ?” 

“In the foot,” he said, “ yes.” 

“Let us get back to camp. Quick, 
lean on me.” 

“ What’s the good, boss ?” he asked. 
“T’m a dead man.” Nevertheless he 
came with me, leaning on my shoulder, 
and making a lame walk of it. 

Down in the plain we had no rattle- 
snakes. For miles about the ranche 
there were no rocks for them, and 
though there were plenty of ground- 
squirrel holes we never saw snakes 
about them. The thought of such 
things did not enter our heads, and 
Louie, weary of his boots, had kicked 
them off, with the long spurs, and 
come with me in his stocking-feet on 
this quest for water. 

A word explained to the boys what 
had happened. 

“Strychnine’s the best,” said Jock 
Peters, who was our authority on the 
question of snake-bites, which he had 
studied in Australia ; “ but we haven’t 
got it; so we must do what we can 
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with this. But it’s a poor chance,” he 
added in a whisper, as, to save time, 
he knocked the neck off a bottle of 
brandy. “ Drink it, Louie,” he said ; 
“never mind cutting your lip; get it 
down,—that’s the chief thing.” 

The Mexican’s teeth chattered as 
we forced in the neck of the bottle ; 
but he drank a great gulp without 
winking. The liquor, or pickle either, 
to scorch the throat of a Mexican has 
yet to be found. 

Jim Kelly, the Irishman, was 
saddling the freshest of our horses, to 
ride at best speed into Lindsay, eleven 
miles away in the haze of the plains, 
for the doctor. In a minute he was 
pounding away among the hills. “ Fix 
up a light as high as you can put it 
if it’s dark before we get back,” he 
shouted as he went. 

We pulled the sock off the Mexican’s 
foot. Already it was swelling fast, 
with a purplish tinge round a tiny 
blue spot, from which the smallest 
imaginable drop of blood had welled. 

“Any good cauterising it?” I sug- 
gested. 

“Not a mag,” Jock said shortly. 
“Go on with the brandy and keep 
him moving ; that’s his only chance.” 

The Mexican’s face was dreadful to 
see ; he called, in his terror, on every 
saint in the Church; but he declared 
he suffered no pain. Jock, improving 
the occasion, began relating in a low 
voice to me anecdotes of all the 
snake-bites he had known. “One 
boy I’ve seen that did recover,” he 
said ; “and that was from the bite of 
a brown snake, and a brown snake’s 
as bad, they say, as a rattler,—an 
Australian brown snake, that is; a 
rattler can’t be worse. But this boy 
was stupid all his life after; not as 
quick-witted as the average, which is 
not much to say. And at times, just 
at the time of year at which he'd been 
bitten, the wound got red again and 
swelled, and he was stupider than 
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ever. Louie had on a _ sock; the 
rattler’d have had to go through that ; 
he might have spent a bit of his 
poison there ; that gives Louie a sort 
of a chance. Does it hurt you now, 
Louie ?” 

“No, boss, no, not hurt.” 

The swelling was spreading ; going 
up the ankle and right up the leg, and 
the man began to talk slowly and 
painfully. 

“T remember,” said Jock, “ going 
along a ridge of a terrace on a steep 
river-bank. The river was full of 
sharks, and I met a brown snake 
coming along the ridge towards me. 
There wasn’t room to turn, and I 
couldn’t take to the river for the 
sharks, and I hadn’t a gun. But my 
pal coming behind had a gun, and he 
poked the barrel in between my legs 
and blew the brute to bits.” 

“Ts that true, Jock?” I asked. 

“My heaven, d’you think I'd lie at 
such a time as this?” with a glance 
at Louie’s face. 

“Are you getting sleepy, man?” 
he said; then, as Louie did not 
answer, he took him under the arm, 
and signalling me to do the same on 
the other side, we kept him moving 
between us up and dowr and round 
the tent. From time to time we 
made him drink more brandy. He 
had taken half a bottle, but it seemed 
to have no effect on him. 

“Tt stimulates the heart’s action, 
you know,” Jock explained, “ just as 
the poison goes to stop it; but 
strychnine’s the best, acts as nerve- 
tonic. It’s a deal to do with the 
nerves, this snake-bite business.” 

We heard the little ground-owls 
begin whistling to each other from 
the mouths of the squirrel-holes away 
down in the plain, and the bats and 
moths began to come out as the sun 
sank out of sight. They brushed our 
faces as we continued to march the 
Mexican toand fro. Presently I left 
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the work to Jock, and rigged up a 
pine-torch for a signal-light on the 
pole which I took from the wagon. 
The job took some while, but at length 
I got the light fairly flaring. 

“Look at his face,” Jock whis- 
pered to me as I came back to him. 

It was a shocking sight under the 
flickering rays, swollen, distorted, 
livid. The man’s arm was swollen 
too, as I felt when I took my place to 
support him. His movements were 
lethargic and heavy, so that I won- 
dered that Jock, unaided, could have 
kept him moving so long. 

“Give him more brandy,” Jock 
directed, “ more ; that’s it,—he’s had 
nearly all the bottle. There’s a 
chance,” he went on presently; “I 
really believe there is. I thought 
he’d have been dead before now. 
Maybe he don’t mean dying after all. 
A white man’d have been dead half 
an hour ago.” 

“T wish the doctor’d come.” 

“ Mighty little good wishing.” 

The weary tramp went on. Twice 
I had to replenish the beacon-torch, 
and once more we gave the Mexican 
a gulp of the brandy, which finished 
the bottle. As I was fixing the torch 
for the third time, I heard a shout 
down the caiion. I answered with 
all my might, and in a few minutes 
Jim Kelly and the doctor rode into 
the circle of the flaring light. 

“ Alive ?” the doctor asked. 

* Alive, yes,” said Jock; “alive 
and that’s about all. He can’t speak.” 

“What have you given him,— 
brandy ?—that’s right. How much?” 

“ A bottle-ful.” 

“Right, and you've kept him 
awake? That’s it. He won't die 
now. Wonderful fellows, these 
Greasers. He'd have died before 
this, if he meant dying. Let’s see 
the wound.” 

The candle burned as quietly in the 
still airas ina room. The Mexican’s 
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foot was swollen, so that it scarcely 
looked like a human member ; but in 
the midst of the purple swelling was 
a white circle with the little blue 
mark, plainly evident, for its centre. 
The Mexican seemed to feel no pain, 
even when the doctor handled the 
wound and pressed it upward with 
his fingers. 

“Hold the candle close,” he said. 
“Tt’s blamed strange,” he added, 
“blamed strange,” pecking at the 
little blue mark with his forceps ; 
“the fang’s in the wound yet. I 
never heard of that happening before. 
Shake him a bit; don’t let him go 
drowsy.” 

His swollen limbs wobbled like 
jelly under the treatment. It was 
horrid. 

The doctor gave a little dig, and 
then a little tug with his forceps. 
Presently he held up to the candle, in 
the clutch of the forceps, a long white 
spine, and regarded it curiously. 
Then he said in a hollow voice: “ Do 
you know what it is? It’s not a fang 
at all; it’s a cactus-spike.” 

* What!” 

A strangely perplexed little group 
of men gazed into each other’s faces 
with questioning eyes, under the stars 
that twinkled out over the snow-topped 
edges of the Sierras. 

“Only a thorn !” 

“Look at it,” the doctor said. 
“You can see the thing for your- 
selves.” 

One after the other we examined 
the spine, feeling its point with a 
finger that we certainly should not 
have ventured near it had it been a 
poison-fang. “And there’s nothing 
else in the wound ?” Jock asked. 

** Not a thing else.” 

“ And you mean to tell me that 
I’ve wasted two hours of my time, to 
say nothing of a bottle of our best 
brandy, in walking about a Greaser 
that has nothing the matter but a 
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thorn in his foot? Well, I am 
darned.” 

“That's about what you’ve been 
doing,” the doctor said quietly. 

“Well, I am darned.” Jock turned 
with a look of righteous wrath to the 
wretched Mexican, who was lying in 
a comatose heap in my arms ; but the 
first sight of his face checked the 
words unspoken. 

“ Shake him up ; keep him waking,” 
the doctor cried. 

“But you don’t mean to tell me,” 
Jock began again, when we had suc- 
ceeded in arousing some sign of life 
in Louie, “ that all that,” pointing at 
his distended features, “‘is the cactus- 
thorn ?” 

“There’s not a mite else in the 
wound.” 

“ Well, I am darned.” 

“ All the same,” the doctor added 
quietly, “ he’d have died if you hadn’t 
kept him going.” 

* Died! What of?” 

** Snake-bite,—shake him up there ; 
don’t let him go drowsy.” 

“Snake-bite ! Heavens and earth, 
I thought you said there was nothing 
in his foot beyond the thorn.” 

Then the doctor went up to Jock 
and laid a hand on each of his shoul- 
ders, and said, very slowly and dis- 
tinctly : ‘““ You mark me, Jock Peters, 
we're in face of a bigger thing to-night 
than snake-bite. We're in face of 
one of the biggest and ultimatest 
facts of human nature, and one of 
its biggest mysteries,—the influence 
of the mind upon the body. I’ve 
heard of something like this case be- 
fore, although I’ve never seen it, nor 
ever thought I should ; and that in 
connection with a coolie and a cobra 
in India. In that case, too, there 
was no snake-bite, although there was 
a snake. The coolie saw the snake ; 
it darted from beneath his feet, and 
at the moment (likely from the start 
he gave) a thorn pierced his foot,— 


just as it happened to the Greaser. 
And that man too, the same as this 
man here, swelled up, showed all the 
symptoms of snake-poisoning, and died. 
This man we'll save. You, Jock, have 
practically saved him, by keeping him 
moving, and counteracting the poison 
by the brandy. Look at the man; 
isn’t he snake-poisoned ?” 

“ By all that’s blue he looks it,” 
Jock admitted. 

“ And all the hurt he’s got,—the 
physical hurt,—is just the pin prick 
of that thorn. The rest’s all mental, 
—all the swelling, the surcharging of 
the vessels, mental. Now, tell me, 
how do you think that man would be, 
but for his morbid mental state, with 
all that brandy that you’ve given 
him ?” 

** Dead, I suppose.” 

“You're right,—dead ; as dead as 
you or I would be, if we set to drink 
the same just now. But he,—he’s 
hardly drunk ; he’s sober. And he’s 
better now,—heart acting better.” 
He bent and listened to its beating 
as he spoke. “ You've seen a strange 
thing to-night, gentlemen,” he added, 
rising again, and addressing us collec- 
tively ; “such a thing as neither you 
nor I are likely ever to see again. 
And [ll tell you another thing about 
it, gentlemen ; it’s a thing that you 
won't find you get a deal of credence 
for when you come to tell it to the 
boys. There’s a fashion in this world 
for men to believe they know the way 
things happen; and the thing that 
happens in a way they don’t know 
they put aside as a thing that didn’t 
happen. So of this,” the doctor added 
simply, “ I should only speak, as among 
gentlemen, with a hand on the pistol- 
pocket at the hip.” 

After a while the awful distortion 
of Louie’s face began to go down: 
“You can almost see it settling, like 
a batter pudding,” as Jim Kelly said ; 
and the fearful purple tinge died out 
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of it. His heart was beating natur- 
ally again, and the doctor said we 
might let him go to sleep. 

In the morning he was difficult to 
rouse, as he might be after so heavy a 
night, but the doctor said he would do 
right enough if we gave him rest fora 
day or two. And so he did, though 
his nerve was so shaken that we had 
to send him back to the plain again, 
where there are no rattlesnakes. It 
appeared later that Louie had cher- 
ished a morbid dread of snakes for a 
long while, ever since he had had a 
hand in the killing of one six feet 
long down in the Republic of Mexico ; 
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though after a couple of years on the 
ranche he had almost forgotten that 
there were such things. A man that 
is nervous about snakes should never 
go barefoot in the hills. 

“Tt only shows what I told you,” 
Jock Peters commented. “ Strychnine 
is the thing for snake-bite, because it 
is such a nerve-tonic. If a man could 
make believe he had not been bitten 
he need never die of snake-bite. If 
ever I’m bitten I shall make believe 
it was a cactus-spine.” 

This is a true story, although it’s 
such a good one. If any one doubts 
it, he can see the thorn. 








BRIGANDAGE IN SICILY. 


PopuLar songs and legends treating 
of the deeds of famous bandits have 
been known in Sicily from very early 
times ; many have existed for years 
in a purely oral form, others forming 
motives for the work of national 
poets. Vanity is always a strongly 
developed feeling in criminals, and 
the modern brigands of the islands 
love to listen to the acts of their 
predecessors, confident that their own 
deeds will hereafter be enshrined in 
popular song. There exists an epic 
in the Sicilian dialect, recounting the 
exploits of a famous brigand, nick- 
named Longhead, which glorifies that 
individual at the expense of the 


soldiers and police. In another 
ballad two brigands, each of whom 
has served as the model of Fra 


Diavolo (who, by the way, is claimed 
as a native by the continental pro- 
vince of Terra di Lavoro) are 
celebrated by a national poet who 
does not conceal his predilection for 
the bandits. 

Criminals of this sort, when 
executed, become objects of worship 
to the Sicilians. On the banks of 
the little river Oreto, near Palermo, 
stands a small church dedicated to 
the souls of executed persons, whose 
graves are covered with flowers even 
in winter. The people, as they pass 
by, make the sign of the cross and 
kiss their hands. They pray also to 
a tablet within the church, believed 
to be guarded by the soul of a dead 
criminal ; and when a worshipper has 
ended his prayer, he lays his ear to 
the stone, believing that he will 


receive an answer; and such is the 
strength of his belief that he actually 


hears a reply, and departs with 
gestures of delight or despair. Girls, 
who have quarrelled with their lovers, 
repair to the stone with a prayer that 
the guardian angel will bring the 
recalcitrant back to them. <A native 
of Pececo, one Francesco Frustere, 
brutally murdered his mother; and 
no sooner had he been executed, than 
the inhabitants of Pececo commenced 
to revere his memory and pray beside 
his grave. 

At the bottom of such perverted 
worship lies the Mafia, whose business 
it is to glorify criminals, and, under 
the pretence of religion, gather into 
its net the superstitious population of 
the island. “The Mafia,” says a 
Sicilian author, from a_ series of 
whose articles we gather our facts, 
“is a thief, a brigand, and an 
assassin.” This society is the root of 
almost all the crime committed in 
Sicily. In the mountains it appears 
in the form of brigandage, in the 
cities as criminal associations. Its 
meeting-places are the fairs and 
cattle-markets where all the bad 
subjects from the country round 
collect together, plan their vile pro- 
jects, strengthen each other’s hands, 
and sow the evil seed among the 
rural population. In the month of 
May, when horses are wildest, an 
animal is often stolen from the herd 
by means of the lasso. The owner’s 
mark on the skin is changed or 
obliterated, and the beast is taken off 
to be sold at some distant market. 
The authorities of the town are in the 
secret ; but if they betrayed it, they 
would be dubbed “infamous” by the 
Mafia, and after that their lives 




















would not be worth an hour’s pur- 
chase. 

All brigands need the protection 
of the Mafia, for, when all is said, 


they are poor devils, leading a 
wretched life in the woods, continu- 
ally pursued by the law and in 
constant danger of their lives. With- 
out the help of the Mafia brigandage 
could not exist for a month. The 
brigands equally need the manwten- 
goli, or go-betweens. These are 
generally goat-herds, shepherds, or 
small farmers, who act as postmen for 
the brigands, as messengers, and as 
sentinels to give warning of the 
approach of the soldiers. But there 
are also manutengoli of a higher 
class, land-proprietors on a _ large 
scale, who furnish the brigands with 
arms and ammunition, act as their 
agents, and, in return, demand 
various services; and these cannot 
afford to let their clients fall into the 
hands of the police. 

No sooner has some famous brigand 
been arrested, than the Mafia (which, 
in its turn, has need of the chief 
manutengoli for the purpose of specu- 
lation) seeks to fill his place; and no 
long time elapses before one sufficiently 
celebrated for bold cattle-stealing is 
found, established, and made the tool 
of the society. 

Not infrequently the  brigands 
have acted as political agents, writing 
threatening letters to the candidates 
opposed to the party favoured by the 
Mafia, bribing voters, and practising 
other electioneering tricks. If the 
authorities do their duty, there is 
always some one to be found, even in 
the Chamber of Deputies, who will 
take up his cause, and protest against 
the “ violation of liberty.” 

The Mafia is equally powerful in 
the large towns and small villages. 
In the former it is represented by a 
society of malefactors, with fixed 
statutes, ceremonies, and language ; a 
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society which tries, condemns, or 
acquits its own members for breach 
of faith or other misdeeds, and exer- 
cises a very wide authority. In 1885 
Signor Calacita made a careful study 
of one such society, the Mano Fraterno, 
or Brotherly Hand, of Girgenti. 

The Mafia, in all its ramifications, 
tyrannises over the rural proprietors, 
who dare neither sell nor let any partof 
their estates without first consulting 
it. Should a proprietor be in want 
of a factor or a keeper, the Mafia 
imposes upon him one of its members, 
who, besides his salary, receives a per- 
centage on the wages of the labourers 
employed on the estate. No one will 
enter a proprietor’s service unless 
authorised to do so by the Mafia, 
which demands and receives, in like 
manner, a percentage on his salary. 
Should a landlord attempt to resist 
this tyranny, he runs the risk of 
being shot or made prisoner by the 
brigands. On the other hand the 
society is for a certain consideration 
equally ready to protect the landlord 
from the brigands. The consequence 
of all this is that criminals of the 
worst kind are fed and sheltered by 
landed proprietors and small farmers 
in all manner of unlawful ways. 

There is scarcely a trade or industry 
which does not suffer under the 
tyranny of the Mafia. On the quays, 
at the railway-stations, in the custom- 
houses and public markets, even in 
the committee-room of the town- 
councils, and everywhere where things 
are bought and sold, the Mafia has a 
crowd of agents (often no better than 
common thieves) who impose terms 
on the commerce which is the life of 
the country. 

Long before scientific or working 


men thought of Congresses, the 
Sicilian Mafia had instituted _ its 
own, the most important being held at 
the fairs in April, August, September, 
At these the graziers 


and October. 
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and herdsmen are distinguished by 
their rakish costumes; they wear 
knee-breeches, and what is called the 
Paduan cap. The rural factor, known 
at once by his broad-brimmed white 
felt hat, makes all the bargains and 
fixes the prices, even when his em- 
ployer is present. The keepers on 


the large estates wear velveteen 
shooting-costumes and go always 


armed, ever ready to support the 
factors in the event of any dispute. 
It is at these fairs that the cattle- 
thieves lay their plans, for only the 
graziers and herdsmen know how to 
change the appearance of an animal 
and convey it by secret paths to a 
safe market. In Sicily cattle are not 
kept in stalls, but rove the fields, 
wandering half wild over the vast 
estates. The thieves have little fear 
of the police; they dread far more 
the gun of some honest keeper who 
will not suffer his employer to be 
robbed. But should the keepers 
themselves connive at the theft, either 
from cowardice or from «complicity 
with the Mafia, it is next to impossible 
to bring the thieves to justice. 

All the criminal classes in Sicily 
speak a jargon of their own; even 
the ambulant musicians have one. 
It is not very difficult, but when 
rapidly spoken cannot be understood 
by any one unpractised in it. To 
words of one syllable »i is added, and 
the vowels of the word thus composed 
reversed. We will give one 
example in English; i added to no 
makes and, reversed, 
Words of two syllables are simply 
inverted ; Jancet, for instance, would 
become cetlan. In words of three 
syllables the middle one is pronounced 
first, then the last syllable and finally 
the first ; competent would thus be 
Words of four syllables 


are 


noni, 720720. 


petentcom. 


are divided into two, and each of the 
parts dealt with as in simple words 
Lastly, words of 


of two syllables. 
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five syllables are divided into a word 
of two and a word of three syllables, 
and treated accordingly. Of course 
in the Italian language, so full of 
vowels, the combinations thus formed 
are much more fluent and musical 
than they could be in English. 

In Sicily the language of signs is 
universal. It is perfectly possible for a 
Sicilian to carry on a long conversation 
from a distance with hands, eyebrows, 
lips, and even nostrils. In courts of 
justice the accused communicate with 
witnesses and advocates in this way. 
Girls in convent-schools, little children 
in orphan-asylums, speak by signs, 
and even when using ordinary speech 
assist their talk by expressive ges- 
tures. No wonder, then, that the 
criminal classes develope and carry 
to perfection a system so useful. 

The young members of the Mafia go 
through a regular course of lessons 
with the knife, their peculiar weapon. 
Matches take place in some obscure 
locality, generally a low dancing-room, 
under the superintendence of veterans 
of the society. Should warning be 
given of the approach of the police, 
the knives are quickly hidden, and 
the company is found enjoying an 
innocent dance. The chief qualities 
needed in a good fighter are a quick 
eye and nimble limbs. The only 
parry to a knife-thrust is with the 
left hand; and should one of 
parties have a longer knife than the 
other, the latter tries to close; but 
the trick is very difficult. Being so 
habituated to the use of the knife, it 
follows that duels are incessant among 
the members of the Mafia. No 
seconds are employed, each being con- 
fident of fair play. On meeting at 
the appointed spot, they first argue 
on the reason of their quarrel, and it 
is a point of etiquette that, during 
the argument, no injurious terms shall 
be used. Should one of the duellists 
be convinced that he was in the wrong, 
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he apologises, and there is an end of the 
matter ; otherwise, one invites the 
other to draw and the duel proceeds. 
Formerly it was the custom for one 
of the combatants to bring a pair of 
knives, which were stuck in the 
ground, and each man, bending at the 
same moment, seized a knife at hap- 
hazard. But now the trusting chival- 
rous spirit is disappearing, and each 
man brings his own knife. Then the 
combat commences, the men advancing, 
retreating, leaping, and twisting like 
cats, till one is wounded. The victor 
immediately cries, ‘“‘ Throw down your 
weapon ;” and when he sees that this 
is done he pockets his own knife and 
runs to help the wounded man, or, if the 
latter is mortally hurt, to receive his 
last words. Not seldom, in this extreme 
case, a kiss of reconciliation is asked 
and granted ; but it is rarely that a 
man is killed on the spot. When 
seconds are employed a fifth man is 
chosen as umpire; in this case also 
the preliminary discussion invariably 
takes place. If a duel ends in imme- 
diate death, the High Mafia proceeds 
to the spot to hold an_ inquiry. 
Should they find that there has been 
treachery, they pass sentence on the 
murderer, and very often the sentence 
is death. If the duel has been fairly 
fought, a ceremony takes place in 
some church to make peace between 
the survivor and the family of the 
dead man; and if the affair is 
arranged, it is impossible for the 
police to obtain any information from 
the relations of the victim. When a 
wounded man is taken to a hospital 
the Mafia finds means to have him 
watched and prevented from betraying 
the name of his adversary. Members 
of the Mafia are proud of leaving a hos- 
pital without having denounced their 
enemy ; and when a man has died in 
hospital without betraying his murderer, 
the Mafia pronounces him to be “a 
man”; in the contrary case, he is 
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dubbed as ‘one who commenced like 
a man and ended like a traitor.” 

It will surprise no one who has 
heard anything of the prevalence of 
the art of tattooing among Italians, 
to learn that it is a favourite fashion 


with the Sicilian Mafia. The mem- 
bers of that association adorn their 
bodies with emblems of their loves, 
their hatreds, their scorn, and their 
religion. Above the heart of the 
notorious brigand Botindari was 
tattooed the figure of a woman sur- 
rounded by a frame, and the words 
Holy Mary, pray for me! Another 
man tattooed on his side the boast 
that he had killed his enemy without 
assistance. A symbol of revenge was 
tattooed on the body of a young man 
whose father had been murdered ; it 
was in the shape of a heart, with the 
motto, This thou must eat, the heart, 
of course, representing that of the 
murderer. 

The members of the Mafia rather 
despise fire-arms, thinking it cowardly 
to kill a man from a distance; and 
the weapons tattooed on their bodies 
are generally daggers and_ knives. 
One old convict in a Sicilian prison 
had tattooed on his person a pyramid 
ot skulls, the symbol of a church 
dedicated to executed persons. <A 
frequent figure is the head of Saint 
John, whom the Mafia consider to be 
the especial protector of convicts. 
The figures of the patron saints of 
the various towns are often found : 
Saint Agatha for the Catanians, the 
Madonna for the people of Trapani, 
Saint Rosalie for inhabitants of 
Palermo, while the Infant Jesus or 
the Cross is used by the inhabitants 
of Monreale. <A list of the sacred 
emblems thus employed would be a 
list of all the saints, 

Signs of contempt are also common, 
and should a spy be found out in 
prison he is forcibly branded by his 
fellow-prisoners with ignominious 
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marks. Sicilian criminals have a 
very vague notion of politics; they 
have no sense of patriotism and no 
ideals. They sometimes help a revo- 
lution, because they believe it will 
give them an opportunity of breaking 
open the prisons ; and of course they 
always hate the existing government. 
Some time ago the national flag and 
the cross of Savoy were found tattooed 
on prisoners ; but lately those symbols 
have given place to a flag with the 
Phrygian cap, and the words Long 
live the Republic ! or Long live 
Socialism ! 

Magic signs are also used. A 
fisherman, a member of the Mafia, 
had tattooed on his arm a sort of 
cushion stuck full of pins and bound 
with string. It alluded to the 
witches’ charm of an orange or pear 
thus treated and thrown into the sea, 
with the wish that the person, against 
whom the spell is directed, may be 
stabbed as many times as there are 
pins in the fruit. 

A mouse means the police, and 
symbolises the wearer’s scorn of the 
law. <A star is the emblem of fate ; 
while a frog is a sign of contempt, 
and a rabbit of fear. When a man 
is unable to explain the meaning of 
the figures marked on his skin, it is 
certain that he has been forcibly 
tattooed, and thereby branded to 
everlasting contempt. 

In conclusion, it may not be 
out of place to briefly relate 
the story of the Maurino band of 
brigands, which not long ago gave so 
much trouble to the Sicilian au- 
thorities. 

In the year 1870, in the territory 
of Santo Mauro, the members of a 
group of the Mafia having some cause 
of quarrel with another group, deter- 
mined on revenge. Led by a man 
named Mico Verga, they carried off 
a lady whose family was on triendly 
terms with their enemies. Jt was an 


affair of only a few hours, for the 
lady was soon released ; but in their 
turn her friends vowed vengeance. 
Before this there had been no 
brigands in that part of the country, 
but the time of peace was now past. 
A certain Angelo Caudio made it his 
business to recommence the war. 
The first to fall by his hand was 
Mico Verga, a tall, strong, hand- 
some young fellow, the model of a 
chief of the Mafia. He was shot 
dead at night in a house where he 
was sleeping. Time went on, and 
the hatred between the two groups 
became more bitter. In consequence 
of some crime a certain Angelo 
Rinaldi was obliged to fly, and took 
to the open country, as they say, or 
in other words, became a brigand. 
He was joined by a deserter named 
Vincenzo Rocca; but the pair soon 
grew tired of their wandering life, 
and, being as yet innocent of blood, 
were on the point of giving them- 
selves up to the authorities, when, 
having conceived some grudge against 
the syndic of their native place, they 
one day killed him while he was out 
shooting. After this there was no 
thought of surrender ; crime followed 
crime, and the two men scon became 
famous throughout the country-side. 
Angelo Caudio, who still cherished 
his old feud of revenge, employed 
them as assassins, and no fewer than 
six men fell victims to his revenge. 
In time they were joined by Botindari 
and others, making a formidable band 
which kept the neighbourhood they 
haunted in alarm for seven years, 
during which some of the brigands 
were shot by the carabineers, two 
committed suicide, and a nephew of 
Botindari was captured. 

There was now peace for ten years, 
during which Angelo Caudio took 
service with a landed proprietor as 
keeper. But two descendants of the 
murdered Mico Verga happened to be 





























employed in a similar capacity on the 
neighbouring estate, and, faithful to 
the old feud, they began to annoy 
and insult Caudio, letting the animals 
under their care stray on to his 
master’s ground, “to spoil the seed,” 
as they said. Caudio understood 
their motive and impounded the 
animals; but he was induced to 
return them, and the affair ended for 
the time. Not long after he found 
his own horse and that of the factor 
hamstrung. This was too much, and 


accordingly, a few months later, in 
March, 1888, the two descendants of 
Mico Verga, and two of their relations, 
were found murdered in the fields. The 
law was now aroused, and Caudio was 
arrested. 


It being scarcely possible 
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that he could have killed all four 
men with his own hand, two other 
persons were arrested on suspicion, 
one being the now celebrated brigand 
Melchiorre Caudio, who was then an 
innocent man. Melchiorre made his 
escape from prison and fled to the 
woods ; and the year after, hearing 
that he had been condemned, together 
with Angelo Caudio and another, he 
adopted brigandage as a _ profession, 
and soon formed the famous and 
terrible Maurino band, of which he is 
now the sole survivor. At present 
brigandage may be said to be scotched, 
but probably not killed; and want, 
poverty, or the commission of some 
crime, may cause it to raise its head 
again at any moment. 








TuHeERE lies before us a bulky and 
much-worn manuscript book, which 
is, we fancy, a work well-nigh unique 
among annals of its kind. It is in- 
deed no more than the sporting diary 
of a deceased and lamented friend ; 
and in claiming any distinction for a 
record such as in one way or another 
scores of sportsmen keep, we may be 
accused of being unduly influenced by 
personal associations. Yet we honestly 
take leave to doubt if there is to be 
found elsewhere, within a single cover, 
such a monument of unflinching reso- 
lution in the way of diary-keeping or 
such an extraordinarily complete re- 
cord of a sportsman’s doings as the 
one in question. Itis the work of an 
Irishman who, with the exception of 
an occasional year or two before begin- 
ning life’s responsibilities, scarcely ever 
set foot out of Ireland; of a man, too. 
who, as an active and a fearless magis- 
trate, through troublous as well as 
peaceful times, won within his own 
sphere the respect of every party and 
every creed, an achievement that 
many, even with fat purses and 
the best intentions, have found to 
their cost no easy one. <A _ practical 
knowledge of land and farming 
called him for a time on to Mr. Bal- 
four’s Land Commission and made 
terrible gaps in his sporting entries ; 
but these were almost the only ab- 
sences of any moment over a quarter 
of a century. There is a growing ten- 
dency to regard these home-keeping 
folk, to whom the duties and the 
pleasures of a remote country-side 
are all-sufficient, as objects of pity 
and almost of contempt. South "en- 
sington with an annual course of Swiss 
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hotels may seem to some a more ele- 
vated and stimulating life. It is a satis- 
faction, no doubt, to feel that you are 
very much like everybody else, nor 
does it greatly signify that your place 
is so much the more easily filled when 
you die; for it is in death that the 
countryman who is on speaking terms 
with everybody for twenty miles 
round, and with few perhaps outside 
that circle, seems so much the bigger 
man and to leave a gap so much 
harder to fill. 

But to return to our old manuscript 
book : it is at any rate sufficiently re- 
markable in its opening pages, for 
upon the inside of the cover is indi 
cated, in round schoolboy hand and in 
ink long grown yellow, that the owner, 
C. D., purports therein to enter his 
sporting performances of all kinds ; 
and this he does to the day of his 
death, thirty years later. It is fortu- 
nate that the book, purchased in the 
year 1866 while at an Irish grammar- 
school, contained over five hundred 
leaves, for, as may be well imagined 
by the time the last entry is reached, 
January 350th, 1896, there is little 
space left. Think, dear reader, of 
the numbers of note-books you and 
I, with possibly some turn too for 
scribbling, acquired in our boyhood, 
and how we decorated their title- 
pages with our resolves. And what 
became of the resolutions and the 
books? But here was a man who 
hated writing much more than most 
of us do, who was, moreover, wholly 
of an outdoor type, zealous in rural 
business, and at every kind of 
sport, with scarcely an equal in his 
county. His work that lies before 

















us is absolutely complete. Not a 
single day spent in the field since that 
boyish declaration in 1866 but has 
been duly chronicled with astound- 
ing method. Every bird killed, 
from a wild goose to a jack snipe, 
is there set down, every fox, or 
hare, or otter hunted; every fish 
basketed, every fish even returned to 
the water, is faithfully recorded, as 
indeed is each covert drawn, each 
beat shot over, each river and _ its 
particular stretch fished. Nor are 
the horses and dogs, whose faithful 
services helped to make this thirty 
years’ record of sport, forgotten. Some- 
thing like six hundred days with 
hounds are found in the first two- 
thirds of the journal only, every day 
carefully noted in a few lines which, 
read by the light of local knowledge, 
would be all-sufficient. Generations 
of foxes fly for safety over the same 
familiar grounds, and generations of 
hounds from puppyhood to stiffening 
age follow them across the closely- 
written pages bristling with the 
musical names in which Irish topo- 
graphy is so singularly rich. And as 
with hunting, so it is with shooting ; 
year after year the red setters and 
their children and their children’s 
children come and go upon the scene. 
In the hot days of August bog and 
mountain yield their annual tribute 
of grouse, and in late September 
tillage-land and ragged pasture their 
quota of partridge, greatly varying 
from year to year. The wild pheasant, 
shot chiefly over setters in pine 
woods waist-high in heather, marks 
the October days, and with each suc- 
ceeding winter the entries bring before 
our vision vast stretches of russet 
snipe-bog, almost sublime in their 
dreary and silent solitude, and hill- 
side brakes of ash and oak and larch, 
where the woodcock springs before the 
beater’s cheery voice. Nor is it only 
dogs and horses whose companionship 
No. 443,—voL. LXXIVv. 
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is so sedulously recorded ; a handful 
of familiar names, with marvellously 
little variation throughout the thirty 
years, tells a tale of sporting fellowship, 
which in these days of change and 
bustle is surely an uncommon one. 
Many, indeed, of those who figure here 
are dead ; they have long since shot 
their last grouse and ridden their last 
run; some are laid upon the shelf ; 
others are left with something gone 
out of their lives that would be un- 
seemly here to dwell upon, leaving a 
blank not felt in towns or in the more 
thickly peopled places of the earth. 
Among these latter is the present 
writer, and it was more particularly 
the earlier pages of the journal that 
suggested to him to recall some scenes 
and places that are a little out of the 
beaten track, and might possibly have 
a passing interest to some readers. 
The period referred to is the year 
1871 and the locality the Scottish 
borderland. The statistics of the 
journal would be of little general 
interest. In anglers’ eyes, however, 
they might do something to justify the 
general complaint that accessible trout- 
fishing has wofully deteriorated. 
Here, for instance, is an entry of 
a hundred and _ twenty-five trout 
basketed upon the first day of June 
in the Whittadder, which was then 
public fishing. The following day’s 
record makes the survivor wonder of 
what material we could have been 
made in those haleyon days of youth. 
There is a run with otterhounds far 
into the Merse of Berwickshire, in- 
volving a round of thirty miles ; then, 
not satisfied with this prodigious ex- 
penditure of energy, a catch of sixty 
trout before sunset is recorded to our 
joint exertions, and we can well re- 
member the unusual size of the fish 
that evening, and how a very early 
rise of drake had brought all the big 
ones on the feed. One hesitates to 
talk about such catches in open waters 
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now lest our angling readers should 
forget the five and twenty years that 
have elapsed since those golden days, 
and hurry northwards with anticipa- 
tions that are little likely, we fear, to 
be realised. And yet even then men 
used to lament the degeneration of 
their favourite streams. But if we 
young fellows at that time considered 
ourselves tough, that famous old 
sportsman Mr. Hill, who at nearly 
seventy years of age was still hunting 
otters between the Forth and the 
Tweed, was the marvel of his time. 
Otter-hunting in those days was a less 
common, and at the same time per- 
haps a more serious pastime than now. 
It had not become fashionable. 
Young ladies were not greatly ad- 
dicted to it, nor had their journals 
begun to discuss the costume that 
their readers should adopt when on 
the track of the amphibious beast. 
The hounds met at six o’clock in the 
morning, not at nine. No elaborate 
meals were served by the river-side to 
a herd of folks whose social instincts 
were unfortunately stronger than 
their sporting ones. This Mr. Hill 
of the Border, by the way, must 


not be confused with the © still 
more celebrated Geoffrey Hill of 
Hawkestone, who was one of the 


few other masters of otter-hounds 
at that time. But as a physical wonder 
the North Country representative of 
the name had no rival. He lived at 
that time near Haddington, and to 
keep his six o'clock appointments upon 
distant streams it was a common thing 
for this gallant old gentleman with 
his van full of hounds to be rumbling 
ahong the road before the longest of 
June days had dawned. For more 
distant expeditions he did not of 
course disdain the railroad. The 
journal recalls a famous occasion when 
the North British Company having 
failed to provide him with his usual 
van, our old friend, without any cere- 
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mony, turned his twenty couple of 
hounds into an open _ third-class 
carriage, and a very lively hour we 
can remember spending upon the road 
to Berwick. Those were indeed palmy 
days in the Scottish Lothians. The 
red lands of Dunbar were worth as 
much as £5 an acre, and £4 was quite 
a common rent between the Lammer- 
moors and the Firth. The uplands of 
the former were then heavily stocked 
with black-faced sheep, while great 
flocks of Cheviots and Border Leices- 
ters, worth sixty to seventy shillings 
apiece and carrying wool worth two 
shillings and fourpence the pound, 


nibbled at the heaviest crops of 
turnips that the world has ever 
seen. The yearly shearings on the 
slopes of the Lammermoors had 
good reason then to be merry 
gatherings. 


All our lives we have been trying 
to find a reasonable excuse for saying 
something about the topography of 
Tue Brive or Lammermoor, and this 
journal seems to afford one. At any 
rate we propose, at this point, to offer 
a few remarks about the site which 
Scott, in our humble opinion, un- 
doubtedly selected for his tale. In 
those editions of the Waverley Novels 
in which Fast Castle, the fictitious 
Wolf’s Crag, has been represented in 
the frontispiece of THE BripdE oF 
LAMMERMOOR, there has rarely been 


the faintest attempt at pictorial 
fidelity. Every suggestion that we 


have ever seen made as to the original 
of Ravenswood House, the home of 
Lucy Ashton, seems equally wide of 
the truth. We all know, of course, 
that the incidents on which the tale 
was founded occurred on the West 
Coast and were transferred by Scott 
to the Lammermoors ; but because the 
author occasionally stayed with Lady 
Ruthven several miles to the north- 
west of Haddington, his interpreters 
have for the most part assumed that 
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he had her mansion in his mind when 
he depicted the home of Lord Keeper 
Ashton. No one familiar with the 
East Lothian slope of the Lammer- 
moors would have many doubts, after 
reading the first paragraph of the 
novel, as to the spot the author was 
thinking of. Still there is nothing 
absolutely conclusive till the twenty- 
first chapter, where Scott, through the 
mouth of Craigengelt, disposes of the 
whole matter in a single sentence. 
That worthy, in a conversation with 
his patron Bucklaw, is made to say 
that the rumour of Lucy’s devotion to 
Ravenswood is the subject of gossip 
from Lammerlaw to Traprain. It 
does not, of course, follow that a 
Scotchman must know Scotland, any 
more than an Englishman must know 
England. But a most superficial 
acquaintance with East Lothian would 
recognise at once that this remark of 
Craigengelt’s fixes the scene of THE 
3RIDE OF LAMMERMOOR in a fashion 
that admits of no further discussion. 
There is only one pass from the Merse 
through the Lammermoors in_ this 
region; and where the road drops 
down under Lammerlaw into East 
Lothian there is only one mansion 
whose situation corresponds in any 
way to that of Ravenswood House as 
described by Scott. This is the old 
seat of Nunraw, rebuilt some thirty 
years ago and at that time the home 
of one of the Hay family. The only 
other place that could possibly have 
any claim at all would be Mr. Arthur 
Balfour’s house at Whittingham, and 
this would be barely admissible on 
account of the distance from the 
Lammermoors. 

It is a little illogical, perhaps, this 
desire to localise the scenes of fiction ; 
and it is only fiction of a preéminent 
kind surely which should thus appeal 
to our topographical instincts, fiction 
on which time has set the stamp of 
its approval, and which has taken its 
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place in the literature of the country. 
Yet there is a village in Wales, with 
not much else to recommend it, that 
advertises itself as being the scene of 
one of Miss Braddon’s innumerable 
stories. Capital stories they are, no 
doubt ; yet with something of a sym- 
pathy that way, this seems to us, to 
say the least of it, a little premature. 
We can give a still more flagrant 
instance. An elaborate map of 
several counties, studded with fictitious 
names and entitled Wessex, is pub- 
lished with one of Mr. Hardy’s later 
novels. Now a man may be allowed 
to be a prophet in his own county as 
regards the manners and customs of 
its aborigines, though sometimes his 
county will have none of him so far as 
his interpretations of their vernacular 
and peculiarities go; but it is surely 
going a little too far when a specialist 
of this kind stands spokesman for a 
third of England. This particular 
map, which is called the Wessex of 
the Novels, embraces all England 
from Berkshire to Cornwall inclusive, 
with an unmistakable air of literary 
proprietorship. Has Mr. Blackmore 
then, never written, or Mr. Baring- 
Gould, to say nothing of Charles 
Kingsley, Anthony Trollope, and 
Thomas Hughes? Exeter and Salisbury 
in this singular production figure with 
much superfluous mystery under fic- 
titious names. However, it is not 
likely that our dear old friends in 
and around Barchester will be greatly 
injured by this quiet annexation of 
their creator’s territory. Even Ex- 
moor (shade of Jack Russell !) is in- 
cluded in this Wessex Wonderland, 
re-christened, and once at least 
has been re-peopled by Mr. Hardy 
with strange folks presumably from 
the neighbourhood of Swanage and 
Bournemouth. But Scott is another 
matter altogether, and there are several] 
entries in the journal which recall odd 
hours spent by the brook-side in the 
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wooded dell where Lucy Ashton and 
Edgar Ravenswood plighted their 
troths. It was an insignificant, name- 
less burn, born but a mile or two 
above in the Lammermoors to be 
soon hidden amid the groves and 
thickets of what it delighted us 
to picture as the scene of the im- 
mortal tragedy. When the larger 
streams were swollen with the 
peaty tributes of the moors, or ran 
red with the washings of East Lothian 
roads, this little rivulet offered an 
excuse for wandering up its leafy 
banks and dropping a fly or worm 
between the boughs on to the rare 
pools that might seem large enough 
to hold a sizable trout. Nor is the 
Master of Ravenswood the only one 


of Scott’s heroes associated with 
this youthful record of sport. Here 
is entry of a night spent in the 


old 
the 


Gifford, where 
spurred Lord 
Marmion on to his mysterious 
combat with the goblin in the 
glen at Yester; and a day spent 
upon the that from 
haunted glades is noted as 
but a slender tribute of 
Of Hailes Castle also there 
mention, not because Mar- 
mion rode beneath its walls, nor yet 


inn at 
landlord’s 


village 
tale 


stream issues 
those 
yielding 
trout. 

is much 


because of its renown in Border story, 
but only that its 
towers reflect their shadows upon that 
beautiful trouting stream, the East 
Lothian Tyne. Man has done his 
utmost to materialise the banks of 
this romantic river so rich in story 
and so full of trout. The 
plough throbs and pants on either 
hand ; and the great square fields, clean 


now crumbling 


steam- 


as gardens and reeking in spring-time 
of the stimulants with which they are 
fed, press in curious contrast upon the 
fringe of tangled woodland through 
which the restless river, refusing to 
forget the nature of its birth, leaps 
and sparkles to the sea, 
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The country inns upon the Scottish 
Border were primitive though not 
unhomely places in those days. 
Beyond the local consumer of whisky 
and Preston Pans ale, their patrons 
consisted almost wholly even then of 
wandering anglers, who submitted 
with much rough good humour to the 
tyranny of some conscientious and 
harsh-featured Meg Dodds. If there 
was some bickering and contention for 
precedence in the matter of eggs and 
bacon or the drying of 
were, upon the whole, 
more easily contented race in those 
days than in these. At any rate, 
when the lights were lit and the 
materials for toddy made their ap- 
pearances, all grievances and _ short- 
comings were soon forgotten. Scotch- 
men, as we all know, are among the 
most truthful of British types, but in 
fishing stories they are not one whit 
better than their neighbours. Still 
the Scottish angler’s love of song was 


boots, anglers 
a simple and 


at least as great as his love of remin- 
iscence, so it was never long on these 
occasions before Northern ballads in 
rich Dorie vibrated through the thick 
And if the 
musie was not first-rate, it was racy 
and of the soil, and effectually disposed 
for a time of the familiar bore of the 
inn parlour. 

There are many references here to a 
fine reach of water in the heart of the 
Lammermoors that was too remote to 
support inn. If there had 
been nothing upon its banks but, let 
us say, a shepherd’s cot, the matter 
would have been a simple one but 
there lay the rub. For on the very 
banks of the river, the centre of an 
immense area untenanted by anything 
but grouse and curlews and_black- 
faced sheep, was the homestead of a 


clouds of tobacco smoke. 


even an 


veritable patriarch and monarch 
among farmers. There was a_ full 


seven mile ride after we had climbed 
from the busy plain of Lothian to the 




















silent upland of Lammermoor before 
we drew rein at this hospitable and 
unpassable oasis. The fishing was free 
enough, it is true; but there was an 
unwritten law that, if you fished, you 
dined. It may have been physically 
possible to have fished there and not 
dined; but by any one even tempo- 
rarily connected with Berwickshire or 
East Lothian such a daring feat would 
scarcely have been contemplated. No 
man is so despotic in his hospitality 
as the great yeoman farmer of ancient 
stock and broad acres; and no type 
after his own fashion perhaps quite so 
proud. And when, moreover, a patri- 
arch of this kind lives in what for a civi- 
lised country is exceptional isolation, he 
would be a bold man who refused his 
hospitality on such excuses as pass 
muster in society. Our old friend on 
the Lammermoors was a superb sur- 
vival of a class almost extinct, though, 
if truth be told, we did not always 
bless him. Snobbishness of every 
kind would have fled like an evil 
spirit from his presence. He could 
sit at his own table with a marquis or 
a country salesman (for all sorts sat 
there) and treat both with equal con- 
sideration. We were, however, neither 
marquises nor commercial travellers, 
but young fellows who regarded every 
hour of daylight spent off the best bit 
of water on Lammermoor as wasted, 
and the trouble was that dinner was 
at the primitive hour of four o’clock. 
To do ourselves justice, too, we mis- 
trusted our immature 
powers of facing, not the dinner, but 
the more serious ceremony that fol- 
lowed it, and from which there was no 
escape. He was extraordinarily well 


somewhat 


situated, was this old gentleman, for 
the indulgence of his favourite virtue 
of hospitality, for his place lay upon a 
road which, though very lonely and very 
long, had to be travelled upon certain 
fair days by numbers of farmers going 
the Merse 


and coming from to the 
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Lothians. Then he was in his glory, 
and his roomy stable-yard was as full 
of vehicles as the Black Bull itself or 
the George at Haddington, and his 
dining-room as thick with the smoke 
and fumes of conviviality as ever were 
the parlours of those famous hostelries. 
It must not for a moment be sup- 
posed that this dignified old Scotch- 
man, with his swallow-tailed coat 
of Melton cloth, black stock, ruddy 
face, and clear blue eye, ever 
indulged in unseemly or indecorous 
proceedings. But it was his misfor- 
tune (surely not his fault) that he 
could not realise that three tumblers 
was really as much as he ought to 
have demanded from such callow 
striplings in the art of mixing as we 
were and who had to ride over half a 
county. He never rightly understood 
that what was play to him, as the 
frogs said, was death to us. But we 
understood it fully, and never contri 
buted any material to the tales told on 
market-days in Lothian of the strange 
adventures that befel so many mid 
night fugitives from that too hospitable 
solitude. And it is sad to think how 
often perhaps it was just the stirrup- 
cup, which was here no figure of 
speech, that did the mischief and gave 
a moonless night on Lammermoor and 
the dangerous unfenced road that 
crossed it so many terrors. 

These daily notes of sport, so pa- 
tiently and methodically entered 
throughout a lifetime, were meant to 
be filled in by the memory of their 
author, and were partly intended, no 
doubt, to be the solace of an old age 
he might fairly have expected. They 
were written for no other eye, and 
contain in consequence few comments 
or opinions. But here and there are 
some remarks, jotted down almost as 
passing thoughts, that are not without 
general interest. The confidential 
opinion, for instance, of a young Lrish- 
man, steeped to the lips in the lore of 
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hounds and horses, who finds himself 
for the first time in the English 
hunting-fields of a quarter of a century 
ago, is instructive. The contrast is 
not between Meath and Leicestershire, 
but between average provincial hunts 
in either country, and any one who has 
seen even a little of hunting in both 
islands would guess without much 
difficulty the great point of contrast. 
To put it briefly, the number of people 
who hunt for other reasons than love 
of sport,—for their health, or their 
social advancement, or because it is 
the fashion,—is incomparably greater 
in England than in Ireland. The 
number of mounted men at the covert- 
side who, to such critical eyes as the 
ones in question, discovered 
themselves as knowing very little 
about riding and absolutely nothing 
about hounds, filled this simple Irish 
Nimrod with astonishment that came 
out as if irresistibly at the tip of his 
pen. This style of sportsman, by the 
nature of things, was scarcely to be 
found in an Irish provincial gathering. 
There everybody meant business, went 
in hearty fashion to the best of their 
abilities, and knew too much about 
sport to be able to forget that they 
were hunting a fox with hounds and 
not riding a paper-chase. If an Irish 
field, however, was more generally 
alert and serious foxes were 
afoot, and contained fewer impostors 
than elsewhere, there was another side 
to it. For in its hours of ease it 
could be frivolous to a degree that the 
more matter-of-fact Saxon would not 
perhaps wholly relish. We are our- 
selves able to recall a certain March 
day some twenty years ago that is 
simply recorded here as producing a 
chopped fox, another run to ground 
from want of earth-stopping, and 


soon 


when 


several distant coverts drawn blank, 
with an endless ride home, and so on. 
But it was not within the scope of the 
journal to relate how a 


tired and 
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hungry crew of some half-dozen horse- 
men were jogging home to supper with 
its author, when a brilliant notion 
struck the fertile imagination of some 
one present whereby a certain aggres- 
sive and imperious member of the 
company might be yet made to afford 
some evening sport as the day had 
produced none. For when nearing 
home in the growing dusk it was sug- 
gested by one of the plotters, who had 
passed the word quietly around to all 
but the intended victim, that, by 
leaping a harmless-looking fence out 
of the road, a great saving of time 
and distance could be effected. There 
was great parade of riding at the 
fence by the instigators of the scheme, 
and much rating of horses who seemed 
to refuse the leap in the most natural 
way possible. As was hoped and ex- 
pected, the object of these wily move- 
ments fell easily into the trap. He 
was a big man riding a big horse, and 
with many jeers at his companions’ 
discomfiture he sent his nag at the 
fence and topping it neatly, dis- 
appeared into the field beyond. There 
he was as hopeless a prisoner as the 
unhappy Bonnivard himself. The 
only outlet from the field was a big 
iron gate heavily padlocked, for the 
fence from the inside was nowhere 
within the bounds of negotiation even 
for an Irishman. It was a lonely lane 
too, and rarely travelled, and supper 
long over before the victim, 
having effected his escape, looked in 
for just long enough to shake _ his 
fist at the delighted company and, 
absolutely refusing to break bread, 
to call down the vengeance of heaven 
upon their heads. 


was 


But times were coming in Ireland 
when there was not much heart for 
practical joking among hunting men 
or any others; and as we turn the 
pages over to 1881 and 1882 there 
are constant allusions to poisoned 
hounds, hostile messages, and trouble 
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of all sorts. Here, for instance, is a 
characteristic entry at a time when 
the writer was temporarily acting as 
master. ‘November 19th, 1891: 
Met at , drew which was 
surrounded by a mob hooting and 
shouting, all the gateways built up 
with stone and brush barricades. Cut 
my horse badly at one of the barri- 
cades. Had to ride home through a 
hooting and yelling mob.” 

Turning once more to the shooting 
chapters of the journal, there are 
surely very few sportsmen in Great 
Britain, not yet past middle-age, who 
could say that almost every head of 
game killed since boyhood had been 
shot over dogs, and dogs, too, for the 
most part of their own, not their 
keeper's, breaking. The accomplished 
slayer of driven grouse and partridge, 
or rocketing pheasants, will have much 
to say, and that, from his point of 
view, not all illogically, against such 
a programme. But it is idle to 
compare two schools of sport that are 
each the outcome of circumstances. It 
is only in wild countries, where game 
is scarce and distances great, that the 
science of the old-fashioned sportsman 
is really seen. Shooting driven birds, 
skilful and beautiful work though it 
be of its kind, always seems suggestive 
rather of some game or competition 
than of actual sport ; and certainly it 
is entirely devoid of those innumerable 
incidents that belong to the pursuit 
of game as our fathers followed it. 

There is a tendency among modern 
sportsmen, conscious of some merit in 
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marksmanship, and conscious also of a 
profound ignorance, not only of dog- 
work, but of the tactics of the field, 
to assume that the old-fashioned shot 
would be unequal to the posts they so 
skilfully occupy in the butt or behind 
the fence. So far as our experience 
goes, this poor consolation is entirely 
out of place. The experienced sports- 
man of the older school has no diffi- 
culty whatever in adapting his hand 
and eye to other conditions when 
called upon to do so. But it would 
be a different matter altogether with 
the man whose whole business is to 
stand and shoot, or to march and shoot, 
if he were thrown upon his own re- 
sources, and if his day’s sport de- 
pended on his knowledge of venery, 
of which he is from circumstances as 
ignorant as he is by nature contemp- 
tuous. The writer of this journal, for 
instance, used to enjoy working out 
the trail, with a young setter, of a 
wild hill-side pheasant, with a zest 
that would find no echo in the breast 
of what may be called, for brevity’s 
sake, the machine-shooter. When the 
bird, after five or ten minutes’ patient 
hunting over as many acres of bracken, 
heather, and copse, would finally rise 
at the edge of the bog to a staunch 
point, the matter of knocking him 
down, it is true, was as nothing. The 
satisfaction lay in the hunting; and 
it was a satisfaction infinitely more 
complete than that caused by the 
most brilliant shot that ever tumbled 
its brace of birds over a Norfolk fence 
or a Yorkshire butt. 





THE RISE OF THE BUFFS. 


In all that has been written of the 
quarrel between the English and 
Dutch colonists in South Africa little, 
if any, allusion has been made to the 
long rivalry between the two nations. 
The relative positions of the two com- 
batants have of course completely 
changed since the beginning ; but if 
we could probe to the bottom of their 
hearts we should probably find the 
same motive, the old insatiable greed 
of gain, still dictating the thoughts 
and actions of both. The two races 
are very near of kin, and resemble 
each other too strongly in their aims 
and their ideals ever to remain good 
friends for long. 

Our quarrels with the Dutch have 
therefore been principally on account 
of trade. The strength of the com- 
mercial spirit in Holland was a pro- 
verb in Europe two centuries ago, and 
provoked in no country such ready 
jealousy, or so unwilling admiration, 
as in England. The English delighted 
to quote a proverb which, justly or 
unjustly, was supposed to be in the 
mouth of every Hollander, “Jesus 
Christ is good, but trade is better” ; 
but though, with true _puritanic 
Pharisaism, they thanked Heaven that 
they were not as these Dutchmen, 
they grudged them every market which 
brought a penny to the capacious 
pockets of Amsterdam. It is likely 
that the Dutch traders were on the 
whole more utterly brutal in their 
treatment of barbaric people than any 
other nation, and more unscrupulous 
than the English in the ruthless ex- 
tirpation of rival settlements. The 
massacre of Amboyna was an ugly 
story ; and it is probable that it gave 
a colour of vengeance to the terrible 


naval battles whereby the Dutch were 
brought to their knees in the days of 
the Commonwealth. But the thought 
which rankled deepest in the hearts 
of the English was that it was their 
own right hands that had fought and 
won the battle of Dutch independence, 
and had raised up this insolent power 
which threatened to drive them from 
their heritage of the sea. Gratitude 
is not a virtue of nations, though the 
statesmen of the Long Parliament 
seem to have thought that it was ; 
and no one therefore can blame the 
Dutch for not possessing it. More- 
over, the English have long since taken 
satisfaction for past injuries in the 
shape of Ceylon, South Africa, and a 
few more important possessions. All 
resentment against the Dutch would 
therefore be out of place, and we can 
recall the fact that we won the free- 
dom of the United Provinces without 
any bitter sense of unrequited obliga- 
tion. But we ought not wholly to 
forget it, for it was the war of Dutch 
Independence that made the modern 
English soldier, and was in fact the 
school of the modern British army. 
Moreover, there is still with us a 
famous corps which dates its birth 
from those stirring times, and is in- 
deed a standing memorial of the 
army’s prentice years. 

Sir Roger Williams, a famous 
soldier, tells us the story of the rise 
of the English regiments in the Low 
Countries. On Mayday, 1572, four 
years after the first insurrection 
of the Dutch against the rule of 
Spain, Queen Elizabeth held a review 
of London citizens at Greenwich. In 
the ranks that day were many veteran 
captains and soldiers who had served 
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in Scotland, Ireland, and France, and 
were now turned adrift without em- 
ployment in the world. Subscriptions 
were raised by patriotic Protestants 
in the city, and three hundred of them 
were organised into a company and 
sent over sea to fight for the Dutch 
under Captain Thomas Morgan. They 
arrived in the very nick of time to 
save the revolted port of Flushing 
from the hands of Alva, and there, in 
a sally which first brought them face 
to face with the famous troops of 
Spain, they made a brilliant beginning 
for the new British army. Fifty of 
the three hundred were killed out- 
right in this action, the first of many 
tens of thousands of English who 
were to lay their bones in Holland 
during the next seventy years. 

After the rescue of Flushing Mor- 
gan at once wrote home for reinforce- 
ments ; and accordingly in the autumn 
there came one whose name is chiefly 
remembered for service of a different 
kind, Colonel Sir Humphrey Gilbert, 
with a full regiment of ten companies 
and fourteen hundred men, raw men 
under a raw leader. Morgan was the 
better officer and would have been the 
better commander, but he was a 
modest, retiring man. Gilbert, on the 
other hand, was ambitious, and fatally 
ignorant of his own incapacity. He 
launched at once into complicated 
operations which he was utterly in- 
competent to direct, was outwitted 
and outmanceuvred, feli back on swear- 
ing when things went amiss, and not 
only lost his own head but completely 
broke the spirit of his men. The new 
regiment indeed behaved far from 
well. “TI am to blame to judge their 
minds,” wrote Roger Williams, the 
ablest of Morgan’s lieutenants, “ but 
let me speak truth: I believe they 
were afraid.” And he added with a 
gentle sarcasm, which shows that he 
knew where the true fault lay: “A 
commander that enters the enemies’ 
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countries ought to know the places 
that he doth attempt; if not he ought 
to be furnished with guides.” So 
Gilbert returned home a sadder and a 
wiser man, having learned the lesson 
that the most reckless of ‘undisciplined 
bravery was of little avail against the 
best-trained troops in the world, how- 
ever inferior in natural courage, espe- 
cially when they were handled by so 
consummate a general as Alva. 

Morgan also about this time dis- 
appeared from the scene, owing to a 
quarrel with William of Nassau. He 
had the reputation of being the first 
man to make “ perfect arquebusiers of 
the English,” the first to make them 
love the musket as the Spanish had 
loved it and practised for fifty years. 
Roger Williams, finding his occupation 
gone, entered the Spanish service in 
order more thoroughly to master his 
profession, and having learned it, re- 
turned to fight against them bitterly 
for twenty years longer. So it was 
that the English gradually learned 
the new art of war from its greatest 
living masters. How many of us reflect 
that Spain was saved by her own pupils 
in the Peninsular War ? 

Year after year the English volun- 
teers continued to cross the North Sea 
to help the struggling Dutch, and in 
July, 1577, there came a really great 
soldier, John Norris, the Moore of 
the sixteenth century. He had learned 
his work in the austere school of 
Coligny, and he fought his first great 
action in the Low Countries under 
the austerest pupil of that school, 
and perhaps the finest exponent of 
militant Puritanism, Francois de La 
Noue. The day of Rymenant was in 
truth the first great day of the infant 
British army. The Spaniards were 
flushed, not only with long conscious- 
ness of superior training, but with the 
glory of recent victory over the Dutch 
at Gemblours, and it was the flower 
of their magnificent army that at- 
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tacked the position of Rymenant. 
But storm as they might, the English 
and the Scots, who fought by their 
side, would not be beaten and would 
not be broken. The day was so hot 
that the British fought in their shirt- 
sleeves, a rare thing in those days of 
defensive armour; but they were 
drilled and disciplined men, and with 
John Norris at their head they were 
invincible. So the Spanish battalions 
drew back in sullen rage, and the first 
blow at their prestige in the Low 
Countries was dealt by the British. 
For many years later Norris con- 
tinued to fight with his English, some- 
times defeated, more often victorious, 
till he crowned his own glory and the 
training of his men by beating off 
Alexander of Parma himself, the 
greatest soldier of his day, in a long 
and most trying rearguard-action. 
Then, after the assassination of William 
the Silent, Elizabeth openly espoused 
the cause of the rebel Dutch, and 
sent over her own generals to com- 
mand. They were but amateurs, and 
they returned to amateur methods. 
Their most brilliant exploit was the 
attack of the English cavalry on the 
Spanish convoy, which is known as 
the battle of Zutphen, and is most 
memorable probably in the general 
mind for the death of Philip Sidney. 
As a display of individual gallantry 
it has never been excelled by the most 
dashing exploits of the English horse, 
and it scared the Spanish cavalry at 
the time far more than the Spaniards 
liked to admit; but it was none the 
less a failure. Strike as they might 
with sword and curtel-axe, and they 
struck like demons, the English cava- 
liers could not break the disciplined 
Spanish infantry, and the convoy 
crept on to its destination into Zut- 
phen, a little shaken, no doubt, but 
in perfect order and safety. A few 
days later the body of Philip Sidney 
was borne to Saint Paul’s Cathedral 
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and buried under the smoke of the 
volleys of the London Train-Bands. 

We have no space to dwell on the 
abominable treatment of her soldiers 
by Elizabeth. She would neither pay 
them nor feed them. Leicester wrote 
letter after letter, pressing in pas- 
sionate terms for some consideration 
for his poor men, but Elizabeth would 
not send a farthing. When the poor 
fellows struggled home, maimed and 
starving, she only asked to be delivered 
from the importunity of the miserable 
creatures, as she called them. Bloody 
Mary had left a bequest for the benefit 
of old soldiers ; none such could be 
expected from good Queen Bess. 

And now the plot of the Armada 
began to thicken, and the majority of 
the English hastened home to Tilbury 
camp to witness a scene of helpless con- 
fusion such as has rarely been equalled 
even in the military annals of England. 
The danger passed away, with small 
thanks to Elizabeth : the English ama- 
teurs stayed on their own side of the 
water ; and in 1589 the supreme mili- 
tary command in the Low Countries 
passed into the hands of a master, 
Maurice of Nassau. Though merely 
a lad of twenty, he for the first time 
turned the motley defenders of Dutch 
liberty into an army, supervising every 
detail and organising every depart- 
ment with a thoroughness, a_ skill, 
and a patience rare in men even of 
twice his years. The training in the 
school of Spain was complete ; it was 
now time for the Dutch, as for every 
nation that will be successful in the 
battle-field, to their own 
system of war. This was the work 
of Maurice; and from him, rather 
than from his successor in fame, 
Gustavus Adolphus, the English took 
their pattern when they built up 
that New Model which was the parent 
of our present army. 
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knew his own mind and followed his 
own bent. 

At the same time there rose to the 
front another Englishman, Francis 
Vere, sprung from a stock that had 
fought hard at Crecy and Poitiers 
and in the furious battles of the 
Wars of the Roses. He had early 
begun to prove himself a better man 
than the bulk of the English volun- 
teers, had presently shown profes- 
sional skill, and in 1589 was made 
Sergeant-Major-General of the Queen’s 
forces in the Low Countries. He 
too had his difficulties with Elizabeth. 
His force was but small, and when he 
applied for reinforcements the Queen 
answered by emptying the gaols and 
taverns and sending him, as he said, 
“the very scum of the world.” He 
took care, however, to procure better 
material, and in 1591 had no fewer 
than eight thousand men under his 
command. Then Elizabeth discovered 
that it was very cheap to withdraw 
the trained troops of Vere for her 
petty and futile operations in France, 
and to send him some fresh scum to 
be moulded into soldiers. Vere pro- 
tested after a time, and was of course 
soundly abused for his pains. Then 
came additional friction owing to the 
peculation of the treasurer of the 
forces in England ; and in good truth 
it was a relief to every one when in 
1598 the United Provinces took the 
English troops into their own pay 
and shook off for ever the interference 
of the inconstant Queen. 

Then the reputation of the English 
began to grow apace. Good men were 
already grouping themselves round 
Vere ; two of his brothers had joined 
him years before, and now came 
among others a Fairfax, a Holles, 
and an excellent cavalry officer, 
Edward Cecil. At last in the year 
1600, on a hot July day, the English 
and the Spaniards met on the field of 
Nieuport. Things had gone ill with 
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Maurice before the battle. A portion 
of his force had been cut off and 
utterly defeated, and a fine regiment 
of Scots, seized with sudden panic, 
had rushed into the sea and been 
annihilated. Vere led the advanced 
guard or first division of the army 
in the action and resolved, if he could, 
to make the Spaniards spend all their 
strength upon him, before they should 
penetrate to Maurice’s main body. 
His march lay across a ford in Nieu- 
port harbour, and his men would fain 
have stripped to cross it dry-clad. 
“No stripping,” said Vere ; “ you will 
have dry clothes to-night, or want 
none.” Then, marching into the sand 
dunes by which the Spanish army 
was advancing, he posted his men 
with his utmost skill, for stubborn 
defence and for mutual support, at the 
narrowest point among the sandhills. 
Maurice’s formation was an echelon 
of three lines, Vere’s division forming 
the first and leftmost line. At half- 
past two the Spanish infantry opened 
the attack, five hundred of them 
advancing to dislodge two hundred 
and fifty English and fifty Frisians. 
They were repulsed, but being rein- 
forced they advanced once more ; and 
then, as round the two-gun battery at 
Inkerman, a desperate struggle was 
waged for the conquest of a position, 
in this case an isolated sandhill, which 
wes conspicuous indeed, but except as 
a rallying point of no special value. 
Gradually more and more of the 
Spaniards were thrown into the fight, 
and Vere on his side doled out his 
supports skilfully and sparingly to 
meet them. As the numbers against 
him became more overwhelming, he 
sent for his reserve. Messenger after 
messenger was despatched, but no 
reinforcements came. Vere, with one 
musket ball in his leg and another in 
his thigh, concealed his wounds and 
went down among hismen to encourage 
them; but still the reinforcements 
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came not, and gradually the English, 
still showing their teeth, were forced 
out of the dunes to the sea-shore. 
Vere’s horse was shot under him as 
he directed the retreat, and he was with 
difficulty rescued by two of his officers. 
A troop of English horse, which 
had received no orders to advance, 
covered the retreating infantry on the 
beach, and charging the Spaniards, 
drove them back into the sandhills, 
where their officers quickly re-formed 
them and massed two thousand of them 
together for a further advance. The 
English officers also rallied their men 
on a reinforcement of two hundred 
English under Vere’s brother Horace. 
They then decided that the only hope 
was, weak as they were, to fall forth- 
with upon the Spanish column. 
“Look at the Englishmen, how they 
are charging now!” cried Maurice 
with delight, as at this crisis 
of the battle he saw their gallant 
bearing. They came down de- 
sperately upon the enemy, and the 
Spaniards, worn out with marching 
and fighting, broke and gave way. 
Maurice, catching the supreme 
moment, launched his cavalry into 
the disordered masses, and the battle 
was won. Vere had gone into action 
with but sixteen hundred English- 
men in his division; of these eight 
hundred went down, while of their 
captains eight were killed, and 
but two escaped unhurt. They, 
though but a third of the division, 
had borne the brunt of the action, 
and Maurice willingly gave them 
credit for it. 

Next year came the memorable 
siege of Ostend, the one stronghold 
of the Dutch in Flanders, and a 
pestilent little fortress which the 
Spaniards were determined to make 
an end of once for all. The Arch- 
duke Albert marched against it with 
twenty-five thousand men, and Vere 
prepared to defend it with six 


thousand, half Dutch, half English, 
fifteen hundred of whom, all dressed 
in red cassocks, were just arrived 
from England. The town measured 
but five hundred yards across; 
the Spanish batteries were built 
within musket-shot, and the fire was 
terrible. In three weeks Vere was 
dangerously wounded in the head 
and compelled to throw up the 
command, and at the close of a month 
hardly a red cassock of the fifteen 
hundred was to be seen, every 
man being wounded or dead. Never- 
theless, the sea being always open to 
the besieged, fresh reinforcements 
were poured in to make good the 
waste. Two thousand English, well 
equipped and clad, were the first to 
arrive, and were followed by Hugue- 
nots and Scots. These too went 
down with terrible rapidity. Every 
building was reduced to ruins, and the 
besieged could find shelter only by 
burrowing underground. The winter 
set in with frightful severity, and the 
garrison dwindled to a bare nine 
hundred men. 

On January 7th, 1602, the 
Spaniards made preparations for a 
grand assault. Vere, who was re- 
covered of his wound, determined on 
a desperate resistance. He had not 
nearly men enough to man_ the 
defences, but he knew that on one 
side the Spaniards must advance over 
an estuary, and that the attack must 
succeed or fail during the short hours 
when the tide was at its lowest. At 
nightfall the Spaniards fell on the 
devoted town at all points. They 
were met by every description of 
missile. Flaming hoops were cast 
round their necks, ashes flung in their 
eyes, brickbats hurled in their faces, 
heavy barrels bristling with tenter- 
hooks rolled down into their ranks. 
Thrice they rushed forward furiously 
to the attack, and thrice they were 
beaten back. The precious moments 
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flew fast, the tide began to rise, and 
the Spaniards reluctantly beat a 
retreat. But cunning Vere had filled 
his ditches full at high water, and as 
the retiring columns reached the estu- 
ary, he opened his sluices, and the rush 
of water swept hundreds of hapless 
Spaniards into the sea. The Spanish 
loss was two thousand men; that of 
the English did not exceed one 
hundred and thirty. 

Still the siege dragged on. Francis 
Vere and his brother Horace left the 
town more dead than alive in March, 
and a succession of gallant Dutchmen 
filled their places. Reinforcements 
came in from England by hundreds 
and thousands. Rogues, vagabonds, 
and masterless persons were im- 
partially impressed, together with men 
of honesty and reputation, clapped 
into red or blue cassocks, and shipped 
off to Ostend. Every man whose life 
was broken or whose appetite for 
excitement was unsated hurried off to 
the siege, and the leaguer of Ostend 
became one of the sights of Europe. 
At last, in September, 1604, the heap 
of ruins which marked the site of the 
little fortress was surrendered into 
the generous hands of Spinola. The 
siege had lasted three years and ten 
weeks, and had cost the lives of one 
hundred and twenty thousand men. 
Before it closed the campaigns of 
Francis Vere were ended. He retired 
worn out with work and wounds to 
London, and in the autumn of 1609 
the shattered body was borne to its 
rest in Westminster Abbey. Most of 
us know the four kneeling 
figures that support the canopy above 
the recumbent marble efligy ; but few 
of us refiect that they are genuine 
types of the English officers 
founded the traditions of our present 
army. 

And now the twelve years’ 
truce gave the English regiments a 
rest which, though not wholly un- 
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broken, left some of the more restless 
spirits free to fight for the Winter 
Queen in the Palatinate. But in 
1621 the war began again, and a 
large contingent of English under 
Edward Cecil flocked joyfully to the 
banners of Maurice. By 1624 the 
final breach of England with Spain 
had swelled its numbers to twelve 


thousand, and the succeeding year 
saw them raised to seventeen thou- 


sand men. About this time we begin 
to encounter familiar names, Philip 
Skippon and John Cromwell, a kins- 
man of the famous Oliver, who 
were both wounded at the siege of 
Breda in 1625. Passing next to the 
siege of Bois-le-Duc in 1629, we find 
Lord Doncaster and Lord Fielding 
each trailing a pike in Cecil’s regiment, 
Lord Craven, a Luttrell, a Bridgman, 
a Basset, a Throgmorton, a Fleet- 
wood, a Lambert, a second Cromwell, 
Thomas Fairfax, Philip Skippon, 
Jacob Astley, Thomas Culpeper, and 
from north of the Tweed, two veterans 
grown grey in the Dutch service, 
Balfour and Sandilands. Later on 
at the siege of Breda in 1637 we 
Prince Rupert and Prince 
Maurice, sons of the Winter King, 
as forward in the trenches as 
any needy cadet could be, working 
side by side with Philip Skippon and 
Robert Rich, Earl of Warwick, and 
George Goring. Skippon and Goring 


see 


divided the honours of the siege. 
The former at a post of extreme 
danger drove off two hundred 


Spaniards with thirty English; he 
was struck by five bullets in helmet 
and corselet and at last shot through 
the neck, but he merely sat down for 
ten minutes till he had recovered from 
the shock and then returned to his 
post to remain there until recalled by 
the Prince of Orange. Goring, in 


the extreme advanced sap, paid extra 
wages from his own pocket to any 
one who would work with him, toiled 
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on while two and twenty men were 
shot down by his side, and retired 
only when a bullet through the ankle 
rendered him unable to stand. And 
still fresh English volunteers kept 
pouring in to learn their profession, 
Herbert, son of Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury, Sir Faithful Fortescue of 
the King’s cavalry in Ireland, Sir 
Charles Slingsby, and lastly Captain 
George Monk, of Potheridge in Devon, 
one day to be the first colonel of the 
Coldstream Guards, and even now 
distinguished by uncommon bravery. 
There they were, gallant English 
gentlemen, all wearing the blue and 
orange scarf, fighting side by side 
under the pupils of Francis Vere, 
learning their work against the day, 
not far distant, when they should be 
called Cavaliers and Roundheads and 
be flying at each others’ throats. It 
was a merry life enough, though with 
plenty of grim earnest. Before each 
relief marched off to the trenches for 
the night, it drew off in parado! to 
the quarters of the colonel in com- 
mand, heard prayers, sang a psalm, 
and so was despatched to work ; but 
though there was a preacher to every 
regiment, and a sermon in the colonel’s 
tent, there were few listeners except a 
handful of well-disposed persons. It 
was to be a very different matter with 
some of them a few years later; but 
that they could not foresee, for Oliver 
Cromwell was still living in compara- 
tive obscurity at Huntingdon, and 
was not yet turned soldier. In truth 
we find among the gentlemen volun- 
teers some very familiar types. One 
gentleman arrived with eighteen suits 
of clothes, got drunk immediately on 
landing, and remained drunk, hiccough- 
ing “ thy pot or mine” for the rest of 
his stay. It is not difficult to under- 


1 This is, so far as we know, the first in- 
stance of the use of this word which is now 
so familiar. It is, of course, derived from the 
Spanish, 


stand why this specimen was sent 
off to the wars ; nowadays he would 
be shipped off to Australia or 
Mashonaland as a remittance man. 
Another, Ensign Duncombe, came for 
a different reason ; he had fallen in 
love with a girl who, though worthy 
enough of him, was disapproved by 
his parents. So he too was sent 
away, as such foolish boys must be, 
to the wars to forget her ; and he did 
well and became a great favourite. 
But unluckily he could not forget the 
lady ; and so one day he sat him 
down and wrote two letters, one full 
of duty to his father, the other full of 
passion to his beloved, and having 
done so he addressed the passionate 
epistle, as such poor blundering boys 
will, to his father, and the dutiful 
one to the lady. And so it came 
about that several weeks later the 
regiment was horrified one day to 
hear that young Duncombe had shot 
himself ; and there was an ensign the 
less in the Low Countries and a 
broken heart the more in England. 
For these soldiers of old times were of 
the same flesh and blood as their 
descendants to-day. 

And the English private soldier had 
also learned his lesson in the course 
of sixty years. They were no longer 
the raw louts at whom the Spaniards 
had laughed for emptying the whole 
of their bandoliers at once into their 
muskets, and firing all their ammuni- 
tion away at one shot. They had now 
won back the old English reputation 
for fine marksmanship, and an eye- 
witness records with delight how the 
musketeers under the heaviest fire 
would lean on their rests, after firing 
each shot, and watch for the result as 
coolly as if they had been so many 
fowlers watching for the fall of their 
bird. They learned also of course all 
the niceties of the exercise of pike and 
musket, and could stand with a full 
body in a comely posture against any 
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soldiers in the world. Lastly, they 
even developed a passion, rare in their 
nation, for the use of the spade. 
Rivalry with other nations in the 
Dutch camp, and notably with the 
French, was the stimulus that en- 
couraged them to this distasteful work. 
In truth they never quite forgot their 
old antipathy to their neighbours 
across the Channel, and once they 
revived it so far as to break out into 
a furious riot. The original quarrel 
was about some firewood to which 
certain English and French soldiers 
preferred rival claims. The dispute 
grew hot; words soon turned to 
blows, comrades hurried up on 
both sides, and presently the two 
regiments were fighting desperately. 
The French colonel hastened up to 
restore order, but the English were 
no respecters of persons and quickly 
made an end of him. Finally the 
French fled to their ships, leaving their 
colonel and sixteen more dead on the 
ground, while the English followed in 
hot pursuit, vowing that they would 
board the ships and sweep every man 
into the sea. Nor can it be doubted 
that they would have done so, had not 
the colonel of a Scotch regiment 
drawn out his men in battle order 
and so stopped them. 

But now the Civil War broke out 
in England, and most of the volunteers 
and many of the men went home to 
take part in it; many, but not all, 
for there were not afew who preferred 
not to take the life of their country- 
men. Even after the peace of West- 
phalia the English element in the 
Dutch army was singularly strong, for 
when that army was remodelled in 
January, 1654, twenty out of twenty- 
five regimental commanders still bore 
English names. It is generally as- 
sumed, and has constantly been re- 
peated ! that at some period, supposed 


1 Apparently on the authority of Cannon’s 
Records of the Third Buffs. As, so far as we 
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to be 1655, the English and Scotch in 
the Dutch service were reduced to 
two regiments, one of each nationality. 
This is not so; there were up to the 
year 1665 three English regiments 
and four Scotch, numbering between 
them fifty-three companies. Now in 
February of that year England de- 
clared war against Holland, and the 
position of this British corps became 
extremely ambiguous. With the 
prestige of nearly a century of hard 
fighting and faithful service upon them, 
it was thought in England that they 
would obtain generous treatment from 
their masters, but the English in the 
embassy at the Hague were by no 
means so sanguine. In January, when 
war seemed certain, the Dutch autho- 
rities began to speak of disbandment, 
and one of Charles the Second’s in- 
telligencers wrote urgently begging 
that, to spare the troops this affront, 
the King would take them into his 
own service. The English ambassador, 
Sir George Downing, also pressed the 
King to accept this advice and send a 
ship to transport them to England; 
but still the weeks passed and nothing 
was done. Then war was declared, 
and De Witt at once forced upon the 
United Provinces a resolution that 
the British regiments must either take 
the oath of allegiance to the States- 
General and promise to fight against 
England if necessary, or be at once 
cashiered. It was not worthy be- 
haviour towards men who, with their 
predecessors, had done more for the 
Dutch Republic than she could ever 
repay. Dismissal from the service 
simply spelled ruin to the unfortunate 
officers, whether they had purchased 
their commissions or otherwise, and 
want and misery to the men. Never- 
theless, the resolution was passed, 


know, the statements that follow are new, we 
may mention that the authorities are to be 
found in the Record Office, Holland Papers, 
1665, bundles 233-235, 
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and it remained to be seen whether 
the loyalty of the officers to their 
sovereign could stand the test. 

The result was instructive. The 
disbandment was effected by com- 
panies. Twelve English company-com- 
manders, that is to say, so far as can 
be judged from Downing’s language, 
the whole of them, together with their 
subalterns, refused point-blank to 
swear fealty to Holland, and were 
discharged. Of the Scots, although 
Charles was a Stuart and a Scotchman, 
only two had the spirit to follow the 
English example. The rest, who at 
first had made great protestations of 
loyalty, remained with their Dutch 
and, like all shame-faced 
converts, professed exaggerated love for 
the Dutch and 
willingness to invade Great Britain if 
required. 

Downing was very angry with the 
the 
King, and genuinely distressed for 
the English. He did what he could 
to help them by procuring passages 
home for the disbanded men,— English 
ship-masters probably did not grudge 
them—and provided the officers with 
letters of recommendation to men of 
high station in England. Several of 
these letters are still extant, and show 
that the ensigns had most of them 
served from twenty to thirty years. 
Then at last Charles was roused. On 
the arrival of the officers in England 
he kept them for a few weeks on 
rather higher than half-pay, and then 
grouped them together again with 
their men as the Holland Regiment. 
This is the famous corps which now 
ranks as Third of the Line and is 
called, from the facings which it has 
worn for than centuries, 


masters, 


service extravagant 


Scots, somewhat annoyed with 
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by the honoured name of the 
Buffs. 

A word must be said of the Scotch 
regiments that they left behind them 
in Holland. They too came over to 
England in due time with William of 
Orange, but returned to Holland after 
three years’ stay. They continued 
there till in 1763 they begged to be 
taken into the British service, but 
were refused. In 1779 the request 
was repeated and again refused. In 
1782 the government of the United 
Provinces altered their scarlet uniform 
to blue, and incorporated them with 
the Dutch troops. Thereupon fifty of 
the officers at once left the service, 
refusing an oath which cut them 
off from their country. It was 
a pity that their predecessors had not 
taken the same view a century before. 
They were, however, at last received 
into the British service, and the corps 
served with distinction as the Scots 
Brigade, or Ninety-Fourth regiment, 
in India and the Peninsula. In 1818, 
however, it disbanded and _ so 
to an end. Endless lamenta- 
tions have been uttered over its fate, 
for there is always more fuss over 
Scotch regiments than over English, 
just as there is more fuss over Burns 
than over Milton ; but the corps was 
pursued by the nemesis of the rene- 
gade, and in our judgment it was 
rightly served. 


was 
came 


And so the Buffs remain the unique 
relic of the British Volunteers in the 
Low Countries. Though not the 
oldest of our national regiments, for 
that honour belongs to the Coldstream 
Guards, it has the longest pedigree of 
any corps in the service, and repre- 
sents the original model of that sorely 
tried institution, the British Army. 








